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" MisS DORIS, 13 IT POSSIBLE!” EXCLAIMED DB, GORDON, 


A GREY DAWN. | of opposing her; he suffered ber to attempt a 
| Style of life beyond his means, which entailed 
hard work on herself, and muci: private pinching, 
OHAPTER I. | because he had found out her temper was 
; alarming when she did not have ber own way. 
Mazon Wann had a large family, small means,| For the rest he spent many hours in his garden, 
ends very ambitious managing wife. But for | grew roses and strawberries which were the ad- 
che last item, perhaps the meana would not have |-miration of the neighbourhood, smoked a pipe 
soomed so very small, He had retired ov “ half- | with an old friend now and then by way of relaxa- 
pay, and possessed something of his own, | tion, adored his first born, Marjory, and petted 
so that his income altogether was five hun- the second brood while they remained children, 
dred a year, bosides the pleasant, old-fashioned | quite content to turn them over to their mother's 
‘ountry house which was his for life, after which guidance when they grew out of a love for lolly- 
it passed to bis daughter, a pretty brown-eyed | pops and grubbing. ; 
girl, the darling of her father’s heart, although | Nota grand character or a very praiseworthy 
she we in perpetual revolt against the lady who | one you see, and yet thers was a simple kindness 
how Sore the Major's oawe, and who on her | about the Major which endeared him to aljepis 
part had very little regard for her step-daughter. | friends, and even his energetic managing wifé’ad- 
‘ Major Ward was a pleasant, kind-hearted man, | mitted that “ Edwerd had the sweetest temper 
Sut deplorably weak ; he let his wife govern him | ia the world.” 
“2 most things, heeause it saved him the trouble; It was a summer's day, and old king Sol had 


—0i— 


| been lavieh of his presence, so thab the weather 
was perfect. 

Mrs, Ward had departed to o garden party a‘ a 
neighbouring beroneb's, carrying her husband iu 
tow; Marjory was to have been of the party, 
but at the last moment she had fiatly refused to 
enter the carriage, and Mrs, Ward, much facensed, 
had driven off without her. 

It was five o'clock, and no doubt indoors tea 
was going on in the school-room; but Marjory 
made not the least abtempt to re-enter the house. 
She sat in « little rustic arkour beyond the flower 
garden, and she was expressing her opinion of 
aa in general with all the frankness of youth, 

‘I don’t care, Doris,” she cried, passionately, 





} *I would do just the same again; we are just 
| like sisters, we couldn't love cach other better if 
| we were twins, and I won’t be taken about by 
| Mrs, Ward here, there, and everywhere while you 
;are left at home to drudge like a nursemaid 
| with those wretched children.” 
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The other girl, ehe had sacha pretty wietful 
face, with big grey eyes looked up tenderly into 
Marjory’s face. 

‘| know you love me,” she said, gratefuily, 
“and I caf) bear anything while I have you left ; 
but oh, Marjory, isn’t it hard papa should have 
married a woman like Mra. Ward? Jf mother 
had lived things would-have been 80 different.” 

They were not sisters these two girls, who both 
called Major Ward “ papa,” and speke of his dead 
wife ae “‘ mother”; indeed there was not any tie 

f kindred between them. It was a sed little 
story, and would have..selieped..mest women’s 
hearta to poor little Doris, but it only hardened 
Mrs. Ward's, 

Long, lobg. ago, when Marjory was a baby, -her 
father’s regiment had been stationed tn India, 
and Mre. Ward had spent one loog eummer in a 
remoie Scotch village, partly for her little one’s 
health, partly to be near her only sister who had 
married a hard-working country dostor, 

Mr, Meredith had a patient in whom both he 
and his wile were ceeply interested—a girl-wife, 
who was slowly passisg out of life, and whose 
husband for some unaccountable reason, was un- 
able to be with her, and bad never seéu his child, 
me age exactly as Marjory Ward, 
waa 00 sign of poverty about Mra. Weet; 
indeed, she seemed to oave ample means, She 
hervelf would not hear a word ageinst herbusband, 
but was always making excuses for him ; he was 


Ther 


but 
ao busy, he could nob get away, ete, 

At last the end came quite suddenly, and the 
man who had never fouad time to visit hie dying 
wife came north for the funeral, 

To do Mr. West justice, he seemed broken- 
hearted ; he declared be had had no idea of his 
wife’s danger ; he was a frank, ontepoken young 
fellow, and he poured out his story to Mr. Mere- 
as though they had been old friends, 

He was novrich, but he had great expectations 
froma maiden aunt, who wiehed, however, to 
marry bim to a protégée of her own. Ii waa the 
feac of offending this aygut which had made him 
keep his carriage secret, What he would not 
rick for his wife's take he would not brave for an 
unconscious infant; indeed he seemed to have 
almost an aversion to hie own child, whom he de- 
clared had cost her mother’s life, 

Asked what he intended to do with Baby 
Doris, he declared she must be placed at nurse ; 
he rupposed some decent woman in the village 
would undertake the charge, 

But Mrs. Ward was indignant at the bare 
idea ; ehe was @ large-souled, generous creature, 
and with the thowght.of her own child at her 
heart she was very pitiful for little Doris, 
Finally she «ffered Mr, Weet to. take the little 
girl aud bring her up as Marjory’s sister, until 
such time as her father could claim her, an offer 
which was rapturously accepted. 

At the time Mra. Ward thought her charge 
would only last two or three years; but to her 
aurprice Mr, Weet made no attempt to restime 
his fatherly duties, He sent hamdsome presents 
to toe baby for some years, chiefly in the form 
of money; then, when Doris was about three 
yeare old, his letters ceased, and no more was 
heard of him. 

By then both Mra, Ward and her husband were 
too fond of Doris to part from her. No other 
children had come, and the two little girls were 

rought up io all things as eistere, Posseeting’a 
smal! property of her own, Marjory Ward felt 
ne doubt, that her husband could not reprogch 
her with the expense of little Doris, 

Ib was a happy, united household, and if only 
the gentle mistress had lived till the girls grew 


ait! 


up no trouble would have come to her adopted | 


child, 

Alas] in this world things do not happen as 
one would wish, _Mra. Ward died when the girls 
were sbout ten, and her husband, declaring him- 
eelf broken-hearted, exchanged into a regiment 
stationed in India, leaving Marjory and Doris 
in Scotland with bis wife's brother and sister 








them, and but for the loss of their mother 
they would have had nothing to wish for, 

Then came the news of the Major’s (he had 
got his promotion) second marriage, 

Mr. and Mrs.Meredi:h were trombled but not 
surprised ; knew Edward Ward’s character 
too “well to him capable of fidelity to 
the dead. 

The second Mrs. Ward presented her husband 
hi Lod gro every year or so, -but resolutely 
dec to leave the Mojor in India when it 
was sug it was time the little ones were 

to" 5 so an-old-friend of his having 
oO tunely and. left him Riverside for life, 
Major Ward retired on hal! pay and returned to 
‘England ‘ecoompanied: by~his* Julia and half-a- 
dozer. children, 

They eettled themselves at Riverside, which 
fully equailed their expectations, only the lady 
thought it monstrous it should descend to Mar- 
jory instead of her own son Bob ; however, ths 
Major pointed ont Mr. Pemberton was Marjory’s 
godfather, and bac made his will before Bob was 
born, which appeased her, and she began to discuss 
the subject of the two girls retura. ‘ 

" With our narrow means it’s no use your 
paying their uncle for keeping them ; two girls. 
can't cost a hundred and fifty pounds a-year,” 

“It’s Marjory’s own money,” eaid the Major; 
“it was her mother’s fortune, and the settlement 
Girects that if she dues not live at home a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds should be paid for her to 
any guardian I appoint, until ehe marries,” 

‘* Hasn't Doris any money ?” asked his wife, 
shortly. “I never heard of one girl taking all 
when she has a twin sister,” 

And then the truth came out. The Major 
confeesed Dorie wae not his daughter, and had 
not the least claim on him. 

Mrs. Ward was furious; she declared she 
would never receive (ho girl at Riverside, With 
seven ehildren of his.own it was wicked of the 
Major to adopt a beggar'’s brat, and so on. But 
when her husband seemed quite sntisfied for 
both girls to remain in Seviland, and to contiaue 
his allowance for them, Mrs. Ward changed her 


|} cue, After all, she said, Riverside was Marjory’s 


rightful home, and she musi not grow up 2 
stranger to it, For Aer sake Doris should be 
welcomed, 

So the girls camp home, and their departure 
left Mr, Meredith free to take a post in a distant 
country, whoee mild climate he hoped would be 
beneficial to his wife. He loved both Ma: jory 
and Doris dearly ; had he evan gueesed at the 
life before the latter he would never have given 
her up, 

Mrs. Ward waited a little while before she 
showed hereelf in her true colours ; waited until 
the Merediths had started for the East, and the 
novelty of the girls’ return had worn off ; then 
gradually she began, By little and little sabe 
worked her way, until now, a year after she had 
left Scotland, Doris knew the story of her birth 
perfectly, and was quite ased to being treated as 
a dependent, while she was made decidedly useful, 
filling a role not very different from thad of 
nureery-msid, 

Marjory was farious, She from the first had 
hated her etep-mother; there were frequent 
scenes between them, but Marjory found that 
in “the matter of Doris she was ‘perfectly 
powerless. 

Mrs, Ward declared she’ could not afford ‘to 
keep Doris West in idleness, When Marjory 
offered to pay for hor friend's board she was told 
she ‘had no money but what wae really her 
father's.” 

An appeal to the Mejor was in vain, He, poor 
man, never an unkind word to Doris ; but he 
was beginuing to fee! (through bavivg the state- 
ment dinned into his eave) that his first wife's 
generous freak had cost him a great deal of 
taoney, and that if the girl could repay a tithe of 
what had been epent on her by teaching his little 


| children it was only her duty to do to, 
In those days Doris never know the secret of | 


“Your mother was young and impulsive,” he 


er parentage, but believed herself Marjory's | told Marjory, “she never dreamed when she 
took charge of Mrs, Weet's baby for a while that 
The girls grew up happy | the child would be left on cur hands for life, 
Their uncle 
> governess for! 


dister, The kindly couple io Scotland never 
disturbed this belief, 
nod free in the freah, open country, 
and aunt engaged an excelle 


Beside, my first wife had two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year cf her own, and only one child, I 





om far poorer than I was in your mother’s life- 
- oy t os seven pay ; \¢ loaded Max} 
* Will you let us go away?” p ory; 
sadly ; “you have your wife sid the littleyones, 
Doris and I could live quite happily on thé sum. 
you used to pay my uncle.” fs . 
‘Not to be thought of. ‘You mustigtay here, 
and go out with my wife. You are a very pretty 
girl, Marjory, end [expect you to make a grand 


Marjory was not quite convinced. She carried 
the question to an old lawyer, whovhad been a 
trusted friend of her mother's, andwiill mintiaged 
the Major's affairs. “air oe. ge 

“ My dear little girl,” he aid, 


gray 5 
heat’t do anything.” Until vote mney your raGiet 


has the right to decide where you live, As. for 
Miss West, I am very sorry for her; but your 
step- nother is right on two pointe. ~ She has cost 
yout parents a great deal of mouey, and the 
Major is not rich,’ You will have five thousand 
pounds the day you marry, and, at your father’s 


death, Riverside, Thus you are, in a email way, 
an heiress, Mies West will have nothing in the 
world,” 


* But Mrs. Ward makes her work like a ser- 
vant,” objected Marjory, eegerly. 

“Tf she had t6 earn her livibg among strangerr 
would she be any happier!” asked the lawyer, 


gravely ; ‘here, at least, che bas your companion- 


ship. Morjory, my dear, try and look at thinge 
ure You can’t expect Mra. Ward to feel to- 

Doris as you do; once 2dmit the poor child 
soust earn her bread, and then things won't seem 


Bo bad. 

But they did. Marjory, bitterly indignant, 
was always fighting Doris's battles, thereby (it 
must be coufeseed) often making things rather 
worse for her adopted sister, until at last what 
had only been ¢ #3 0m Mrs, Ward's part be- 
came ® positive dislike, and even the Major woulc 
have been heartily glad to get rid of the grey- 
eyed girl, whose sad, wistful face always seemed 
astilent reproach to him. ‘ 

This aftermoon ee aie 7 - climax. 
The n party, to wi arjory just re- 
vad yong was given by Lady Maxwell, of the 
Beeches, a very intimate friend of Mra. Ward's, 
and one of the few people who had taken any 
notice of Doris Weat. 

In general the visitors at Riverside took the 
girl at Mrs, Ward’s estimate, and treated her as 
a nursery governess; bub Lady Maxwell had 
made no difference between Marjory and Doris. 
She had gone out of her way to show the latter 
kindness, and had expreealy inclided her in the 
invitation to the féte, 

And Doris wished to go. 

The Beeches was to her just like fairy-land, 
and she had a warm adoring admiration for the 
silver-haired old lady who was queen of the 
beautiful house. 

Mrs. Ward objected that Doris had no dress, 
and she could not afford to buy her one; but 
Marjory had declared this difficulty could be got 
over. Upto the very last the girls hoped for 
success fthen one of the little spoilt nursery chil- 
dren (spoilt as only Anglo-Indian little ones are, 
told her mother Dorie had beaten her (a wilful 
faleehood, by the way), and Mrs. Ward, her geu- 
tility ond mauners alike forgotten in her passion, 
had dealt the helpless girl a resounding box cn 
the ears, and declared she should stay at home. 

Almost beside herself with indignation 
the slight to her ‘friend; Marjory declared the 
would not go to the Beeches without She 
kept firm to her resolve,” The lage (hired 
for the afternoon) drove off without hér, and. the 
two girle settled down in the arbour for a good 
talk over their troubles, : 

It was vatural. 

Mre, Ward was & passionate, hatd-hearted 
woman, caring for nothing outside ter own chil- 
dren; but still Marjory’s vehement partisanship 
of Doris only made her step-mother hate the gir! 
more. > + 

Riverside was in fact that most undesirable 
thiog—a house divided against itself. 

“T's no use,” cried Marjory, hotly, “you aré 
my sister, and I will make Mra, Ward treat you 
properly.” . 





But the other girl only shook her head, 
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dear,” she said, teuderly, 
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“She will never.do anything but hate me. 
Ob, Marjie, Marjie, why couldn’s I have died 
when mother did; no one wants me now, Lam 
ouly a trouble to you |’ 

“T love you better than anyone In the world,” 
sried Marjory; impulsively, “and you are never 
to say no one cares for you, As for Mrs, Ward, I 
chate her 1” 

“] wiah,” Doris hesitated, “I knew something 
sbout my own father. 

Marjory shook.her head sorrowfully. Her 
ideas respecting thiz-unknown father were not 


‘‘T woulda’t trouble about him if I were you, 
* He can’t be worth 
your caring for, or he wouldn’t have deserted 
you all these years.” 

‘I suppose,” Doria spoke slowly, as though 
pausing to choose her words, “I suppose he 
could haverfound me at any time if he wanted 
to, ZT mean, he heen’t been looking for me all 
ihe while we have thought him, unkind and heart- 
lees.” 

Marjory shook her head decidedly, she was a 
wery practical young person. 

“ Remémber, be had actually seen Uncle 
David and been'to his house, For two or three 
yeare he used.to write to mother, Still she was 
always moving about, and he. might not have 
liked to apply to the War Office for father’s 
address; but all these years Unocie David never 
moved from dear old Hartsleigh, and Mr. West 
could have heard of you in a moment from him.” 

‘* Yes,” Doris gave a sad, weary little sigh. 
“T expect you are right; but, Marjory, dear, 
you can’t think how awful it is to belong to no 
one, to have mo creature in the wide world 
veally related to you. Why, I am as much a 
foundling as the children in that London in- 
stitution where Uacle David took us one Sunday 
‘o hear the singing.” 

Marjory put. her srms round ber friend and 
kissed her, trying in vain te think of some con- 

slation; then blushing crimson she ssid,--— 

“Only be brave for a little while longer, Dorie, 
darling, and I cau,take you away, I will never 

@ parted from you, and perhape in a little while 
we can leave Riverside together, and be as happy 
aa we were at dear old Harteleigh.” 

But Doris did not ia the least underatand her 
meaning, . Even Marjory’s..blushes did aot 
enlighten her friend, 

“ Papa will never let you go away,"’ she said, 
slowly. “And Mrs. Ward told me only the 
other day he could make you live here until you 
were marvied,”’ 

“Yes, 1 think he ean, orelee you and I could 
have run away together and set up housekeeping 
ae little flat like emancipated foundlings,; but, 
Docis, papa’s authority ouly lasts as long as Tam 
Marjory Ward,” 

/. light broke on the other girl, 

"Oh, Marjiz, do you really mean that you 
aave lost. your heart? And I never even 
suspected it; of course I knew that two or three 
people admired you very much, but ¥ 

“It isn’t one of those you are thinklog of,” 
ssid Marjory, “and he) hasn’t really said aay- 
thing yet, Oaly, Doris, I can’t help seeing that 
he likes coming here, and it can't be to see papa 
and Mrs, Ward, and yesterday when he was bere 
he told me had a great. favour to ask me. I 
think he would have epoken out then only one | 
o! the children interrupted us,” 

“You mean Lionel Maxwell,” sald Doris, with 
® strange little paia at her heart, for Lady 
Maxwell 8 nephew had seemed a very knight of 
olden days te poor lonely Doria, * Ob, Marjory, 
t » think I never guessed it.” 

_ “Tilike him better thao avyone I ever saw,” 

aid Marjory, “and—I think he cares -for 

me. It wonld be so nice, Doris, You kaow he 

has no near relations except old Lady Maxwell, 

ead she is the @oarest old thing, and Doris, it 

*houlda’'t make a bit of difference in our friend. . 
sulp, dear, I ghall tell him you are jast like my 

‘ster, aud you must live with us.”” 

e Doris hesitated, She was painfully conscious 

“st not ouly was her friend's confidence a. aur- | 
Prise to her, but Sir Lionel’s manner. to Marjory 

ud never egemed im the least lover-like. 





| claimed ft, 


and——” 
the noblest man I ever met, 


me,” 

They were interrupted. The trim parlour 
maid had come ia search of them, She was 5 
servant after Mre, Ward's own heart, and 
delighted iu showing poor Doris West every little 
slight and disreapect.in ~her power by way of 
currying favour with her mistress. She did not 
dare to be anythin 
though in truth she disliked both the girls. 

“ Mra, Merton is in the Grawing-room, miss,” 
she said, quietly, ‘and when I told her the 
mistress was out she asked to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Merton was a humble neighbour of the 
Wards, A gentlewoman by birth she was very 
poor. She did the most delicate of needlework 
and her smacking often appeared ou the gar- 
ments of the little girls in the nursery. Marjory 
guessed she had come about the payment for 
some work just fiaished, and rose at ones. She 
would not make the poor lady's position more 

inful by making her prefer her requeet 
we a third persoa, so she did not preas Doris 
to accompany her to the house. 

“T'll not be long dear,” she said, cheerfully, 
" sit here till I come back.” 


eee 


CHAPTER II. 


Lert alone Doris West felt she might drop 
the mask, and give way to the trouble at he: 
heart. Marjory’s words to-night bad toid her 
of a grief she had never suspected. They had 
both lost their hearts to the same man—both 
had given their love to Sir Lionel Maxwell. 

“T never thought he would care for me,” 
thought the girl eadly to herself; “he is ao far 
above me ; besides, his wife must have an un- 
day ; but oh ' it is worse for me that he should 
gone away afcer his visit to the Beeches I might 
have forgotten my folly, but now he will atay a 
long while, and when he goes it may be only for 
a little while. Of course, they will be married 
soon, There is nothing in the world to wait 
for, and then if Marjie wants me to live with her, 
I couldn’t do it. I would rather go out into the 
world and beg my bread.” 

The tears stood in her sweet grey eyes. Doris 
Weat was only a girl, she was young even for her 
years. She hardiy knew what love meant, only 
she was conscious that with the feeling she 
cherished in her heart for Lionel Maxwell she 
could not form one of his family circle. If Mar- 
jory married him she would lose them bvth, and 
Marjory loved him, every tone in her voice pro- 
Every word she had said convinced 
Doris her whole heart was Lionel’s. 

“He would vever care for me,” thought the 
poor child, ‘but he might for Marjory, she is 
eo bright and lovable, and I think the disap- 
pointment would break her heart. Marjie isn’t 
used to trouble, it would kill her.”’ 

“ All alone, Mies West? Why have you 
broken your promise to my aunt? [can tell you 
she is dreadfully disappointed.” 

Tha speaker was Lionel Maxwell himself ; he 
had crossed the lawn unnoticed by Doris, and 
now stood by her side looking auxiously at her 
sad face and tear-web eyea, 

“Why have you forsaken the party |” asked 
the girl, with an attempt at gaiety. ‘“* Lady Max- 
well will be in despair.” 

“Do you think I cared to remain after I 
knew you were not coming? I waited till-I 
beard Mra. Ward's explanation to my sunt, 
and then I took the first opportunity of making 
my escape,” 

»** What were the explanations }” 

‘(That you were too shy to go into society, 
anti Miss Marjory would not leave you.” 

“The last was true,” 

" And not the firet }” 

“No, Up till two’ o'clock I’ hopsd to come, 





‘Are you quite sure, Marjie}" che said in a 


whisper. ‘Sir Liomel is older than you are, 

*“Oaly six years,” said Marjory, “acd he is 
Oh, sea, 1 am 
quite sure of what [shall say when he.‘ asks | treat you as she doce, 


clouded past, her story must be as open as the | 


marry Marjory than anyone else. If he had | 


but polite to Marjory, | 


| aud said she would nob take mo, Marjory re- 
| fused to go without me, and we both stayed 
away. I was dreadfully sorry.” 
"Ttisacruel shame that Mre. Ward should 
My sunt and I alwsys 
| Say a0,” , 
| ‘I suppose it is hard on her that her has 
band should bave adopted me,” eafd Doria, 
| simply. “At any rate she would say xo,” 
* | detest Mrs. Ward,” eaid Lionel, frankly. 
She thinks you like her very much. i heard 
her boaet the. other day that you never refused 
her invitationa.”’ 


** Because if iamy ouly chance of seeing you. 


| Miss West, Doris, don't you know that you are 


the whole world to me, that I have lingered on 
at the Beeches solely to be near you?” 

And for one moment poor little Doris was 
happy, blindly, intensely happy. The next she 
remembered Marjory, Marjory to whom the 
owed all the affection of ber life, Marjory who 
loved Sir Lionel, too, aud confidently expected 
him to propsse to her, 

“Don't you kaow I Jove you, little one?” 
asked Sir Lionel, fondly; “didn’t some iastinat 
whiaper my secret? Why, the first time I ever 
saw you, when, Mies Ward brought me iato the 
hayfield where you were playing with the 
children, I knew 1 bad met my fate.’ 

*T thought it wae Marjory,” stammered poor 
Deris, 

“ZT never loved Maijary Ward as I lowe you 
he auewered, gravely; “but I admire her very 
much; she is good and trus, sweet, and 
womanly. Perhaps if I had never met you [ 
might ‘have cored for her; indeed, I fancy I 
shou'd have maietaken friendship for love, sad 
asked her to be my wife; but now I know tha 
truth, you, aad you only, have won my heart.” 

“And 1 can never marry you,” said Doris, 
white to the very lips, but calm and steadfast; in 
her resolution, that come what might she wou'd 


” 














Then Mrs, Ward was angry about something 


be loyal to her friend, ‘' Indeed, indeed, { 
Lional, [ am not ungrateful, but [ ‘can never 
be your wife.” 

"You mesn you care for some else,’ he said, 
avxiously, “and yet I have uever hoard your 
name linked with anyone's.” 5 

“There ia no one else; bub you must have 
heard Mrs, Ward's account of my history.” 

Sir Liowel winced ; proud of bis old: name and 
his long descent the mystery which hung over 
his sweetheart’s parentage was a tervible blow 
to him, only his love was stropger than hia 
pride. 

“ Dearest, no one shall ever-sligho you ; no ous 
shall ever remember the past when once you are 
my wife, Besides, Doris, the world only knows 
you as Major Ward’s adopted daughter. There 
is no shadow on your name,” 

“Mrs, Ward would enlighten everyones,” ssid 
Doris ; “apart from her jealousy of my place 
here, she positively hates me, If you married 
me she would never rest until my story, with 
embellishments, was in everyone’s month.” 

“ What ‘dors it matter, dear, so that I have 
you?” But there was 2 strange, worried look 
on his face which belied his words. 

“ Ocig I have my pride, too,” aaid Doris; " and 
I thivk if disgrace came, and I found ont you 
repented dur marriage, I should die of grief and 
shame. You thivk you love me now, Sir Lionel, 
but €ome day you will be thaukful to me for 
refusirg you.” 

“Doris,” be entreated, “do not part us fora 
mere ecrupig like that,” 

But Doris wasfirm, io spite of ail Sir Lione!’s 
entreaties she never wavered in her refusal. It 
was for Marjory’s sake—for the girl who had 
been a sister te her all her life, she dashed the 
cup of happiness away from her own lipe. 

“T will mever forgive you!” erfed Lionel 
Maxwell, passionately. “ Why did you lead mé 
on only to reject me at last? Way did you 
mike me love yok when you meant to cast me 
aside like alworn-out glove }” 

They parted in anger and sorrow. The anger 
was ou his stde. He did not like being refused 
by a portionle:s girl who, was Mra, Ward’s little 
unpaid drudge: Jf ie did not mind the eacrifice, 
if he was willing to stoop-from his high estate to 
roarry Doris West, she ought to have accepted 
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him promptly and been properly grateful for the 
honour he had done her. 

He was gone at last. Doris felt as if she had 
gone through a terrible ordeal ; and yet her 
was not go great as she had expected. Perhaps 


in this interview Sir Lionel had shown more of | 


his real self than she had ever seen before. 
Any bow, though her heart ached sadly, Doris 
was dimly conscious that her lover was not quite 
the hero she had pictured him ; that if she had 
consented to his wishes, and the shadow of 
disgrace had fallen on her later on Sir Lionel 
would not have been above reproaching her, 

He was gone. Aching in every limb from 
fatigue and excitement Doris rose to return to 
the house. She wondered Marjory had been so 

ng. Why it was nearly seven o'clock. Very 
soon the Major and Mrs. Ward would return 
from the Beeches. 

Marjory met Doris on the threshold of the 
picturesque old house. The Major’s daughier 
leoked unusually troubled. Pretty, wilful ‘Mor 
jory mostly took things very easily, but to-night 
she seemed strangely grave. 

“What did Mrs. Merton want, Marjie? what 

time she has kept you |’ 

"Mra. Merton has been gone ever ao long,” 
said Marjory ; “ but there's trouble come, Doris. 
There’s been a telegram for papa, and I opened 
it, thinking it wae tor me ; it looked like Marjory 
Ward, but it was Major, } suppose.’ 

‘Your father won't be angry,” eaid Doris, 


consolingly ; “telegrams are not private; but 
you never had one in your life, did you, 
Mariie i” 

‘Never, lan glad I opened it, for I have 
sent . 


hn to meet papa and give it bim.” 
But what is the matter?” 

“Dacle James is very il). 
father—-and me.’ 

Doris looked bewildered. 

“T thought they were uot friendly ; neither 
of ua have ever see’ your uncle James,” 

No. Pather and he hac not met for yeare. 
I fancy (Aunt Meredith dropped a hint about it 
once) they both wanted to marry mother, and 
} suppose 
the other 

Don’t look so aad, Marjie! 
have never seen your uncle, 

“T was not thinking about that, I feel quite 
sure papa will go to Uncle James and take me 
with him. Doris, I can’t bear the idea of leaving 
you here alone at my step-mother’s mercy.” 

b was, indeed, a painful prospect, 
looked as troubled as Marjory. 

**T will come home as soon as I possibly can, 
sod perhape she won't be worse than usual; but 
I ” you will have a horrid time, Doris, and 
I wish to goodness you could go North instead 
of me.” 

“But Sir James is your uncle and not mine, #0 
that would not do. 
entirely with 
very angry with me. 

Marjory shivered slightly 

“I don’t trust her, Doris. If I poseibly can 
pereuade papa te leave me at home I will stay 
with you,” 

Tho Major and his wife returned while they 
were still talking. They had met Marjory’s mes- 
senger, and discussed the telegram cn route. 
They wee of one mind. Marjory and her father 
rust start at once. By catching the mail train to 
London they might be in Yorkehire by break- 
fast-tirae the next morning. 

“T have not seen Jim for over twenty years, 
and I wou't refuse what may be his last wish,” 
said the Major. 

** And of course Marjory will go with you?” 
said her step-mother, bitterly. “If your brother 
had troubled to inquire about his relatives, 
iidward, he would know you have a son who 
ought to be his heir.’ 

‘Bless you, Julia,” said the soldier, simply, 
“pone of my children will bethat. Jim married 
a widow with one son ; @ young fellow who must 
be twenty-five or so by this time. He'll comein 
for all there is to bave, mark my words!” 

There was quite a bustle and stir. Doris, ,at 
Mrs, Ward’s devire, packed a small Gladstone bag 
‘or Marjory, while the Major hurriedly put a few 
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Marjory, if I keep almost | 
tke children Mre, Ward can’t get } 





things into a portmanteau for himself; then the 
travellers partook of a scrambling sort of meal, 
gc Capen cg ny a few minutes before nine. 

“Take care of yourself, dear,” Edward Ward 
said kindly to his adopted daughter ; ‘bea good 
girl and try to keep the peace. 

The last words were spoken in a whisper. He 
had previously begged his wife to be kind to 
“poor litile ” Then the two girls were 
locked for a moment in each other's arms, A 
minute later, and the fly had started. Marjory 
and Doris were parted for the first time since the 
latter, a little baby, had been brought home by 
Marjory’s mother, 

The first evening passed really much better 
than Doris had expected. Mrs. Ward was tired 
from her afternoon's amusement, and all the 
bustle caused by her husband’s sudden depar- 
ture. 

She was quite contented for once bo lean back 
in an arm-chair, and do nothing. She even 
allowed Dorisio read to her, afd expreesed her 

inion that she read very fairly, and when at ten 
o'clock they parted for the night the poor little 
orphan thought things had gone off very well. 

And what wae stranger still the next morning 
found no change. Mrs, Ward wae still most 
atmulable, 

Could it be (Dorie asked herself) that she 
really pitied the girl for the loss of Marjory’s 
bright company, or was she really not so unkind 
at heart as her words and manner always im- 
plied # 

“I am going to Brighton to-morrow,” said 
Mre, Ward, suddenly. ue will take you with me, 
Doris, if you like.” 

The big, bustling seaside town wae only about 
twenty-five miles from Riverside, and the trains, 
though few and far betweeu, were tolerably fast 
for a local line, doing the distance in a little over 
an hour. The Wards were very fond of running 
over to Brighton for the day ; but Doris had never 
been included in the expedition before. 

“Shall you take any of the children ?” asked 
Doris. 

“No, I am going chiefly because a friend of 
mine is staying in the King’s-road, and I want 
to call on her. She is a great invalid, and I 
shan’t be able to take you there with me; but I 
daresay you can amuse yourself for balf-an-hour 
or so on the pier.” 

“It will be delightful,” said Doris, feeling that 
Mrs. Ward had suddenly been transformed into 
quite an amiable being. “The weather is sc 
beautiful, if it only laste till to-morrow we shall 
have a charming day.” 

The weather did last. Weather is apt to be 
complacent in August ; and under a cloudlees 8 
Mrs. Ward and Doris arrived at Brighton, whic 
seemed to the inexperienced gir! a perfect earthly 
paradise, 

Mrs, Ward took her on the pier to hear the 
band, and then they lunched at a very celebrated 
pastry-cook’s, after a stroll on the esplanade ; it 
was only then that the lady seemed to remember 


| her sick friend. 


“Tam going to Mrs, Arden’s now,” she said, 
briekly, ‘‘and you bad better meet me here at 
five o'clock. We will have tea, and then we 
shall have plenty of time to catch the last train 
home. Ib goes at half-past six. You quite under- 
stand, Doris, you are to be here by five ‘o'clock. 
If I am a minnte or two late ask for a bun or 
something and sit down in the innerroom. I 
shall come straight there to look for you,” then, 
as an after-thought, she took five shillings from 
her purse, and gave them tothe girl ‘I dare- 
say you will want to buy something. The 
Brighton shops seem to charm the money out of 
one's pocket,” 

So they parted. Doris madea mental note of 
the name of the shop and ite position, not that 
she was likely to forget either, for both had im- 
pressed her, Then she bought a new magazine 
and strolled on to the pier; for her the sea 
had such a wonderful fascination that to sit ab 
the head of the pier and gaze seaward on the 


tossing restless green waves was the most delight- 4 


ful pastime, 
Miss Doris, is ft possible |” 


The girl started ; 2 tall, pleasant-looking man ‘longer you 





stood before her, with a very sharp-featured, 
vinegarish-faced lady on his arm. 

Doris recognized her uncle David’s late assist- 
ant, who had gone south to take a practice, pur- 
chased just before the girls left Hartsleigh. 

The lady was a stranger, but Doris guessed 
that she muat be Dr. Gordon’s sister, whom she 
knew was to keep house for him, which proved to 
be correct. 


The girl blushed when the Doctor ted 
her to bie sister as “ Mive Ward,” but she could 
hardly correct the mistake in a public Qn 
account of the painful explanations which would 
bave been necessary, Alas, when she last saw 
Andrew Gordon she had believed Ward to be her 
real name, 

The trio sat down together, and talked of many 
thinge—of Mr. Meredith's foreign home, and Dr 
Gordon’s new suburban ice, where he was 
os on as well as he could reasonably expect ; 

t atrange to say, very little was said of River- 
side and its inmates, 

Doris had mentionéa that Marjory was in 
Yorkshire with her father, and she herself had 
come over to Brighton with Mra, Ward for the 
day, bud neither of her listeners thought it 
strange that she spoke so formaily of the lady ; a 
girl grown up before she sevs s step-mother 
would naturally not be very familiar in speaking 


of her. 

On the whole, Doris was a little sorry she bad 
met the Gordons. The Doctor she liked for old 
sake’s sake, and it was pleasan) to talk of scenes 
and people mutually remembered ; but she cov 
ceived a strange prejudice against Mies Gordon, 
and felt she could gladly have dispensed with 
her acquaintance, 

Doris had a vague fear Miss Gordon wished 
for an introduction to Mrs, Ward, which she 
shrank from giving, because she could by no 
means depend upon that lady’s temper; she 
might receive the brother and sister most cor- 
dially, or she might treat them with the utmost 
frigidity ; 80 on the whole Doris preferred not to 
risk it, and punctually a few minutes before five 
she took leave of her acquaintances and weni to 
keep the rendezvous at the confectioner’s. 

She had not been gone long when Mise Gor- 
don discovered a cup of tea would do her good, 
and either with the motive Doris had imputed to 
her, or because the shop was really the nearest 
and the most inviting, she insisted on Andrew's 
escorting her to the very place where Doris was 
to meet Mrs. Ward. 

Miss Gordon entered the shop at a quarter 
past five, and the lady’s sharp eyes soon made 
out her late companion sitting alone at a smal! 
round table, and settled herself at the next, 
telling her brother they would ee for 
Mies Ward until ber step-mother arti 

Doris did not grow anxious at first. Mre, Ward 
had warned her she might be late, and so until 
the half hour had struck the girl did not trouble 
in the least, but after.that she grew vaguely un- 
easy ; she turned her head wistfully whenever 
avyone entered from the shop. 

She began to answer Miss Gordon at random, 
she wished feverishly Mra, Ward would come 
the bun was long since eatev, she had since 
ordered herself a cup of tes, solely because she 
fancied the attendants looked sa though they 
thought she had monopolised a chair long exoug). 

“Does Mrs. Ward know Brighton well!” 
asked Dr. Gordon, pitying the girl’s evident dis- 
tress. ‘ Canshe have lost her way!” 

“Oh, no; she used to live in Brighton once 
before she was married, sud she knows |) 
thoroughly ; I think she must have been de- 
tained, She can’t be much ionger, for our traiz 
goes at eix thirty, and it is the last to Riverside 
to-night.” A 

“ How early to be the last,” said Miss Gordov. 

" Well, you see it is only quiet local line; ! 
do not think there is a single station of import 
ance. On gala occasions there is a epecial late 
train, but usually tbe six thirty answers very 

11,”” 


Dr. Gordon looked a little grave. 
"Te you will allow me, Miss Doris, I think ‘ 
had better escort you to the station, we shall get 
there now in time, but if we wait auy 
have to hurry. J think Mre 
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Ward must have forgotten her appointment with 
you and gone direct to the station.” 

Doris hesitated, but it was the last train ; that 
thought decided her; it must be better for her 
to disobey Mrs, Ward’s directions than to risk 
being left stranded at Brighton Station unable to 
reach home, 

“If you are sure you do not mind,” she said 
anxiously, ‘‘I shall be much obliged ; you see I 
have never been in Brighton before, and I might 
lose my way. Are you sure we have time, would 
it be better to take acab }” 

“ We have plenty of time to there before 
efx thirty. Have you a return ticket 1” 

“Mrs. Ward has it in her purse, I can buy 
another.” 

Iv was a good step to the station, but the 
doetor had been quite right in his calculation; 
they reached the booking office at twenty-two 
minutes past six, and so had ample time to buy 
the ticket and look about for Mrs, Ward. 

“ We had better get the ticket first,” he said, 
kindly; ‘‘ then if we do not see your atep- mother 
I will put you into the train. What is the name 
of your station, and what class, first }”” 

“No, second. A second ‘single to Eariaton, 
please,” 

But a most unpleasant surprise was In store 
for them 

“ Earleton,” repeated the booking office clerk, 
‘there's no train there to-night, The last started 
ab six three.” 

(To be continued.) 








A WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 


—_—— 


HOLLYFIELD was at its prettiest when Jessie 
Bourne came to live there. The old house, with 
its square, old-fashioned porch, ivy-clad gable- 
euds, and newly-painted window sills, glimmered 
through the emerald freshness of the trees, And 
the pretty young bride, standing on the rustic 
bridge that spanned the brook, looked up and 
drew a long sigh of contentment. 

“ Oh, Charlie, how beautiful this is |’’ she said, 
softly. “How happy we shall be! We can 
walk in the woods and gather wild flowers and 
ferns, and we can row on the river, and have 
readings on the lawn, and sketch all these ex- 
quisite bite of ecenery, and life will be like a 
beautiful dream.” 

Charlie Bourne whistled rather dubiously 

"OF course it.will, my dear,” said he. ‘‘ And 

I'm glad you like the old place. But I rather 
think there'll be something to do besides read 
vad row and sketch.” 

The next morning, when Jessie came down to 
breakfast in a white dress, with cherry ribbon 
bars all over it, Charlie looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“ My dear,” said he, “if we expect to get on 
: the world you.must keep earlier hours than 
this,” 

“Why, it’s only seven o’clock!” said Jessie, 
articasly glancing up at the clock. 

“Humph!” was the reply. “I daresay Dick's 
a at the next farm has been up since day- 
break,” 


“Since daybreak!" echoed Jessie, “ Why, | 


gt ean ehe possibly find to busy hereelf 
with?” 
, You'd better ask her,” said her husband, a 
uttle drily, “A farmer's wife can't sit down and 
fold her hands, unleas she wants to ruin her hus 
band outright.” 

Jessie looked piteouely at him, but she asked 
no more questions, 

_ otter breakfast, however, she put on her little 
S'psy bat, with its drooping brim and its wreath 
of daisies, ! 

Charlie,” she said to her husband, who was 
busy giving directions to his farm-hands, “I 
wife Rolpg across the meadow to see Dick’s 
RP looked at his young bride rather doubt- 
“Are you, pet?” said he. “Doo’t be long 
Bone, then, for there’s plenty to do.” 











Jessic shrugged her shoulders, and tripped 
lightly over the dewy meadow to where the 
pretty home of her brother-in-law, Richard, 
nestled in a grove of ancient elms. 

“Tf this is life in the country,” said the bride 
to herself, “I think ’'ll go to teaching in 
London,” 

" Dick's wife” was summoned from the dairy 
to receive her visitor, She had met Jessie before, 
and welcomed her with a smile and a cordial 
pressure of the hand. 

Then she dropped into a chair, with a hand 
pressed to her side, a pale, wearied, spiritlese- 
looking creature, 

* Amy,” said Jessie, tell me what you have 
done to-day, and what you do other days. Charlie 
is holding you up as a model to me, and I want 
to hear what it is that you actually have accom- 
plished.” 

Mrs, Dick smiled. 

* Yes,” she said, “ they tell me that I am a good 
worker, And I do get along well, though J say 
it. You see I rise at four o'clock every morning 
—one can accomplish so much before the sun 
really gets hot. This morning | churned twenty 
pounds of butter, strained and skimmed the 
milk, scalded the pane, fed the little pigs, and 
the young turkeys, and ducks, and chickens, and 
got the akfaet for Richard and the men, and 
the children.” 

“Stop a minute,” eald Jessie, who had been 
listening with intent eyes. ‘So Dick has men 
to help him?” 

“ Yes—he always keeps two in summer and one 
in winter,” explained Amy. 

** Then I think you ought to have a woman to 
help you,” argued the bride. 

“To would cost too much,” said Amy, 
solemnly, ‘ Well—let mea see, where waa I} 
Ah !—after breakfast I make the beds and sweep 
all the principal rooms, and get the children 
ready for school. Then on Mondays wash ; 
Tuesdays I iron; Wednesdays I bake and clean ; 
Thursdays I do my fruit and pickles; Fridays I 
clean ; and Saturdays I bake again and get ready 
for Sunday, for Dick always Invites friends to 
dine with him on Sundays, and i} ie the busiest 
day in the week. And besides, I have all my own 
clothes and the children’s to mend and make ; 
stockings to knit, soft soap to make, and—— 

“Ob, stop, stop!” cried Jessie, lifting her 
hands as if in terror. “I don’s wonder, Amy.” 

“You don’t wonder at what?” said Mrs, 
Dick Bourne, ip some surprise. 

“That Dick’s first wife died at twenty-six, 
and that you, at thirty-six, are following as 
rapidly in her foctsteps as can be,” cried Jessie, 
indignantly. 

And the spirited young wife, leaving Mre. Dick 
in amazement, hurried away. 

Charlie was standing at the old well in hie 
working costume, as Jessie tripped up the path. 
He looked up with a smile, 

“Well, pet,” he said, 
going?” 

“To pack my box®,” said Jessie, with 
mischief sparkling in her deep, soft eyes. “I’ve 
been investigating matters, and I don’t like the 
situation,” 

* What situation {” 

"That of maid-of-all-work, laundrese, eccok, 
housekeeper and lady, ai) rolled into one, at the 
wages of my clothes and food.” 

* But, my dear,” eaid Charlie, with a puzzled 
face, ‘‘ you are talking nonsense, Nobody expects 
al! that of any woman.” 

“Don’t they, though,” ssid Jessie. “ There’s 
where you are mistaken. It is precisely what 
Dick's present wife has been doing for him all 
these years ; what his first wife wore herself out 
in doing, and what you are preparing yourself to 
demand of me; but I had a dea! rather go back 
to teaching.” 

“‘T tell you what, Charlie,” she added, “‘ if 
you will provide me all the servants I need, and 
let me live in my home as its ruling spirit, 
notas ite drudge, ]’l] remain here ; aud what is 
more, I'll make more profit for you out of the 
girls’ labour than ever Dick does with 
all his pinching and screwing out of his poor 
wife. Otherwise I shall leave Hollyfield Farm 
to-day.” 


“where are you 


"TI believe you are right after all, pet,” said 
Charlie, with an admiring emile. “Stay}with us, 
pet, and you shall see that ‘we know how to 
appreciate you as you deserve,” | 

BS Mrs. Charlie Bourne stayed, the head of 
an efficient establishment of stout servant girls, 
who officiated as hands to her own active brain, 
and no place in the neighbourhood ‘ourishet 
more than Hollyfield, though its mistress hac 
always plenty of time on her hands for her 
favourite occupations, 

‘It’s entravagance—ridiculous extravagance,” 
exclaimed Dick, when he heard of his brother's 
new administration of affairs, 

* We'll see how the accounts turn out at the 
end of the year,” said Charlie, quietly. 

And at the year’s end Dick was unable bo 
Imagine bow it was that his brother's account had. 
swelled to nearly double his own. 

** We have lived much more economically than 
you,” said he. “ We have kept no lazy, wasteful, 
shirking girls.” 

“Ahi!” said Jessie, ‘‘ Tbave made a profit 
on them; and besides, you don’t count the 
doctor’s bills while poor Amy lay ili so 
long with rheumatic fever, brought on by 
scrubbing her kitchen floors herself, nor the 
expenses of the nurse who took care of her. 
To be sure, little Amy and Fan did the work 
of the house between them while their mother 
was il], but nefther of them will be strong for» 
year, so heavy was the strain, And cext year 
you will probably have undertakers’ bills to pay 
into the bargain.” 

“Nol won't!” said Dick, resolutely. “J'll 
try Charlie’s way, and see if it will brighten Amy 
and the children up a little.” 

“Call {t Jessie’s way,” said Charlie, laughing, 
* for she {s the originator of the whole thing.” 

“Tt’s a sensible way, anyhow,” said Dick, 
“ whosoever it may be.” 

For bright little Jessie had converted them 
both. 











THE EVENING OF HIS LIFE 


[A NOVELETTE.! 


CHAPTER I, 

" Don’t sing that, Kate, it is a diemal thing |” 
says Margery Melrose to her sister, as her 
fresh young voice trills one of Moore’s plaintive 
bal 


5,— 


* Joys that pass away like this 
Alas! are purchased dear, 
If every bear of bliss 
Te followed by a tear.’ 


“Ob, don’t! it makes me melarcholy,” persists 
Margery, a9 she playfully puts her fragile fingers 
to her ears. 

“You dear Hitle goose!” replies her sister 
tenderly raising the poor little head of the invalid, 
whose cushions had become tumbled and crushed, 
“Shall I sing you something te make jou laugh, 
eb }” 
| “Yes, dear!” says the sufferer, softiv, “sing 
| my favourite, ‘Sucha Merry Gir! am I,’ I canvot 
bear to hear sad themes from you--eomehow |! 
pains me, you see!” smiling sweetly. ‘* I like 
to hear you, who are so bright and lovely, sing 
gay tunes. You were meant for brightness and 
gaiety, not for sadness. It is different to me, who 
am 8 quiet little mousie chained to this sofa. You 
are my world, my all!” 

A white arm steals softly round Marvery’s 
neck, and a loving kiss on the girl’s lips, with s 
promise given of obedience. 

No wonder Margery watched her sister with 
eyes brimming over with admiration, for neve: 
could there be a fairer sight than Kate pre 
sents ae shesits, her taper fingers wandering over 
the ivory keys, playing the preiude to the ballad 
she is about to sing. 

She is a perfect vision of grace and beauty —n 
poem of loveliness—tall, almost to stateliness, 
large blue eyes, dark, arched eyebrows, and 
fringed lashes that add a dangerous depth t« 
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awn : real. sraen +> : ’ 
"sg 1; | PIOn OFeawy oak wilh aasir of 


p vronna-gold raised back from * broad 
scow, aud falling in rich, rippling waves over her 
&\oriows shoulders ; but there, it would puzzle a 
poet to describe her beauty, It was grand—a 
Worl OR car 
whose aki!! 
Ts, 


is bsyond auy painter in creation. 
edridden girl idolized her siste 
tove beyond ordinary mortals ; 





1¢-has | now that they ara mearly alone in 
the world, except the rich, sterm uncle whout 
Gey are living with sfter the death of their 
ravther, which had taken place about a year 
Saws $ 


this story opens, 


3 sud shaded leayes, with clusters of rose- 
vuda looking fresh ard natural. 





_ Coatly Iacian and Persian rugs lay about, on 
ehaica, floor, and. couches, giving an .oriental 


vouch; magnificent gold and ailver-woven curtains 
of Exstero manufacture waved in the spring 
breeza, and by their rich-tened colours contrasted 
with the ebony furniture, coveced ia its amber 
satin gold-fringed draperies, 

cy lace, fell ba 


ey +} 


fhe same costly lace half concealed the 
nowy Sosom, anda knot of primroses lay peeping 
heir fairy heads, as if determined to be seou in 
ir sweet homes of security and maiden beauty 
Margery was clad in a soft, pearly-grey loose 


@, a spray of white hyacintha not purer than 
odelicate faceand hands thabare busy urying to 
Jraw its counterpart—a favourite amusement 
nih her when tired of reading. 
wid you like that ?” asked Kate, as she pute 
azide the song, and is tumbling over piles of 
music to find somethiag nice 
“OF Who can help it, when you 
Riag i ' Lam gatting on—these petals. are 
ning better to-day, I mean to try them in 


5 shade it would 
May I icy my hand with your 
sttier than these daffo- 


k | could only get the exact 
be delightful ! 

er vr t Taoy are. pr 
A bright flush suffused Kate’s faca, as she re 
une: ‘'Y will go ond gather some, dear! bu! 


Ci Wr ouse « ah 








astraightfrom the greatest master, | 


' 


‘pleasant room, with a soft, thick carpet, | 


A dark bive sheeny satin dres, with frills of 


*k from the gloriousarms of the | you, mouvie!” 


| fellows are o regular laay set. 


—— 





2 the heuel-hedge, where her favourites lay in 
als yellow clusters, with the sweet companion- 

p of hyacinths and fragrant violets, 

_ "Here is my part of the bargaia!” laughs 
Kate, holding a bunch of primroses tantaliz- 
ingly ia front oy the giri; “bus you must now 
tell me the secret, Honour among even light- 
fingered people is my motto t"* 

How very considerate you are, Miss Kate, to 
the feelings of certain personages. You do not 
believe in calling a spade « spade |” 

“Do you mean to earn these? Onc, twice, 
three times, going, gone!” placing the spriog 
treasures tenderly by her sister's side. 

“Can’t you guess?” Margery — asks, 
mysteriously, “Come, I won't tease you any 
longer lest you punish me: Well, to commence, 
I heard Uncle eay..to Miller that Sir Sefton 
Ponsonby was coming to stay 2 few days, There, 
isn’t that news?” 

A blank look came into Kate’s face, and she 
eays In a disappointed tone,—- 

; What's that tome? If thatia all you have 
to tell, it might have waited—one old fogey more 
or less will make very little difference to me or 





r 
t 
Blu 





‘ 


‘How do you know he fs such an antiquated 
old party, ch ¢"? raising herself on hor elbow, to- 
look into the beautiful, proud face, 

* Weill, he’s an old friend of uncle's, aud young 

nen, 4s 8 rule, do not care for the society of old 
ones.” 
“Oh! what acomfort uncle can"b hear vou; 
he would be in no ond of a rage if he did, Why, 
he was only saying to Captain Roberts the otber 
day that he felt not s day older thav thirty—, 
that, in fact he could takes fence with any young 
spark in the county!” 

‘It's right down dreadful to hear old people 
beast |” returned Kate, sagely, 

‘Here he is !"’ whispers theinvalid. “ Don't 

let him hear us, Poor old uncle, he has his little 
crotchete |’ 
‘What are you two girls hatching !-——wischief, 
expec,” says General Melrose, cheerily, 
‘Haven t you a cup of tea for me? I have been 
busy in the stables all the afternoon ; those 
By George | I 
wish they had a taste of a soldier’s life, they 
woulda’t want to bang about like a eet of 
vagabonds, Bah! [ wish I could order them a'l 
o the orderly-room, or court-martia! them !” 

“ What have they done, uncle; to call down 
such displeasure?” inquired Kate, saucily, 

“Tb is nob what they have done,"’ he says, 
vituperatively, “it’s what they haven’t dons! 
Why, Peggy's coat looked as ff the poor beast 

i rolled herself in a dust heap !”’ 

It was one of the General’s hobbies to grumble 


I 


jand scare the men-servants, and set them 


2, ewe jater, by a brave | 
gh Say, aml right?” j 
Fie, fie! you find out all my lit:le secrets ; | 
i ecarcely fair—but, no, 1 was ouly joking, | 
nousie don’t look so very wise, Have you | 
ree . . 
yecrot eu t} this is primros day, th 4 cay of | 
jays, when wa Corservatives don our .dear, de- | 
p i Jeader’s co'ours ? } 
have forzettian ti a certain ge tleman 
hall be nameless, is aleo a Conservative!” | 
? ¥ La viling mise ‘ * Do cou 
nk I ying here for nothing all day! Way 
now more than anyone would heli I could 
livn! ich secrets that—but there, what am I 
af ell me one, and I will fetch you a whole 
unch, de this winning!y. Come, don't 
be cove und keep me out in the cold, y 
wr ? 





first, and then I wi!l make | 
wy mind if [ shall Jet you into the cabinet | 
rete!” sha ray sughing merrily at the! 
‘uriosity ehe had evoke: j 
‘Mind, that’s a bargain!” stepping out of the 
Vrench casement on to @ terrace, and looking 
} , . oo canal Saat 
i ¢parkling eye he pretty scene that | 
he re | | 
g. sweep of park and forest, as can only | 
) in the } wnde, dotted with hawthorne | 
’ y beeches, and the oaks “high top | 
wld with dry antiquity,” and showing the work | 
many a storm, 


ues of chestnuts, coppices, 
ream gleamings througtr the epring 
rue that grow here waist high 
All is rick, fertile, while the deer ekip fear 
ssly about, and the birda are so tame, and go 
} venti s 
and the golden pheasant will sun 
daringly in the branches, per- 
cith hiaself, and heedlese of euch 
istrnment as 4 yun, 
Kate drank in the evi 
eling—half rap‘ure 


"ita 





pug 


foot!’ ad ease 





yivan acene witha subdued 
.alf awe-—-as she ran down 





1 | right-about face, as he termed ib ; but they were 


at all slarmed ; in fach, they rather liked it 
han otherwise, as they played of each other to 
he old gentleman in a very clever way, saying, 
slyly, when one of their colleagues was not 
fortheomisg,— 

“Went Fo 


such an 


rbes, General? Why, he’s 
awlul toothache as knocked him quite 
ver. 
‘But where's that scamp Martic?” the 
aneral would ask, 

‘' Martin, Geners! 
that bad 
ground.” 

‘ 


Why he’s got the gout 


I 


ep 











got | a Be. A 
| fayourite—"' Torer never made anything to come 


iu his foot that be can’t put it to the 


‘The fact is, ib appears that a hospital is the | 


proper place for all of you rascala,” the General 
would reply hotly, turning on his heel, while 
the delinquent: he had gono to badger and wake 
vp would grin through the loft wiudows at their 
clever ruse, aud congratulate each other io 


| escaping the vials of the governor’a wrath, 


ns quite regardless of | 


‘Dear, dear,” murmurs Kate, smiling as she 
rang the bell for tea, “you are sadly treated 
amvuuget vg all,” 

“Don't be ~ caustic,” returns her uncle, 
pettishly. “ You women are a set of silly jades, 


| that encourage instbordination with your sbilly- 


| 
| 


shallying lackadaisical airs and graces,” taking a 
piach of enuff, and epappiog’ the gold box 
vicloualy, & way with him when he wanted to 
aasert his rights with the womenkia?. 

Bub @ softened look came into his face as it 





lighted on Margery, the pale, sweet-tempered 
rousie and household fairy. Isa moment the 
old gentleman's ire was extinguielted, for he had 
a very soft epob In his heart for the patient 
sufferer and orphan child of his dead: brother, 
who died out in India with his hand closely 
locked in his brother's, all bedewed in the 
clamanty death-sweat and agony of a mortal 
wound dealt with eruel; unerring sim by the 
enemy ; and those last sacred words rang out 
clear in his miind,— 

“Take care and protect poor little Margery, 
for my sake,” 

Right well bad the General performed. his 
promise, taking both sisters at the death of their 
mother to bis own home, and acting, in every 
sense, the part of a father. 

“T didn't include you, my dear,” he says, going 
up and patting her head gently. “You are 
exempt from the foibles of ‘your sex.” 

" Perhaps,” she ways, naively, “ You forgot, 
onols, dear, that the mature is here, but the 
power of carrying it ouf™is the only tifog that 
saves me from being like may compeera, eh?” 
stroking bis hand affectionately, and looking, ok 
so wistfully into his keen grey eyes, that became 
somewhat misty at the gentle reminder of ber 
affliction: 

“You never would or could be anything but 
what you are,” he. replies, huskily, “my little 
home fairy ; but Kate, child,” drinkiog his tea, 
and emiling beniguantly at the lovely, satin- 
robed figure with the soft, mellow sunset glint- 
ing on her head, makiog it appear s molten 
shower of #o\d, them darting with magic power 
its rays on wie jswelled iingere, till the gems 
flash and sparkle as they mingle with the pretty 
Dresden cups and bright silver teapot, dispensing 
tea and cake. 

‘*This is uncommon good cake, Kate,” says 
the old gentleman, quite mollified and contented 
now that he has got comfortably settled down to 
hia favourite beverage. 

A pleased ffush came into Margery’s face as 
he continues,— 

“ Yea, I like ip go much that I will take another 
piece. I must tell cook how alee it is, and order 
one every day:” 

“Then you, will have to make your request 
to Margery, uncle,” replies Kate, ‘She fs the 
cook.” 

“Heaven bless my soul!” exclaims the 
General, incredulously ; “you never mean to say 
that mousie——” 

“Well, you sea, uncle,”. she skys, demurely, 
‘© feel sometimes.very dull, and, oh, so dread- 
fully uselesa, a kind of log to be put here or 
there, neither useful nor ornamental ; 20 I have 
been studying a treatise on the art of cooking ; 
and Iam, ob, so happy now, for I can be wheeled 
into the storeroom, where I am in my glory. 
That spongs cake is my first effort, curry is my 
next, and at dinner you shall be my judge and 
jury.” 

“ Capital "—holdiog out his plate for another 
slice, lise a hungry echoolboy, just to please his 


near it, I'll be bouad, If the curry only turas 
out half as nice you will have proved yourself 
an artist. But whom have we here? Why, it’s 
young Vitzgerald, aa I live, just entered the side 
ate.” 

: A crimson tide flooded Kate’s face and neck 
instantly, and her eyes dropped perceptibly to 
hide ths sparkle of pleasure that danced in 
them. ; 

‘Just in time for a cup of tea and a treat, 
Fitzgerald, in the shape of a cake made by fairy 
fingers,” says the Ganeral, warmly. = 

© Yours were the fairy fingers, I presume, 
Frank Fitcgerald returns, as be presses Kates 
little hand extended to welcome bim, and looks 
with a yearning swift glance into their blue 
depths, ye 

“Then, indeed, you are wrong,” replies 
besutifal Kate, smiling graciously ; “the fairy 
in this instance is Margery ; but tea gets cold, 
you. know, and time flies,” ss she made room 

‘for him at the table after he bad paid bi 
\devoirs to the invalid, “and: E..wand just that 
delicious piece of scenery before the sun quite 
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seta —just there between the church and that 


cop 


replies, softly, a way he has when addressing her 
even on the commonest placesubjects. 

“J am especially glad you have come. this 
evening,” says the Genatale "for I expect = 
dear old friend Colonel Ponsonby, and you w 
help us flow, aire his welcome, and amuee bim. 
He is ‘parti ly partial to billiards. Now I 
am not up to it; now, somebow, my hand is 
not quite #0 accurate as is used to be} sights’ 
all right, Ob,»yes, could kaock # fly off your 
head at fifty paces.” Pa : 

“ Heaven forbid !” thinks Frank, smiling. at 
che old gentleman’s little crotchet; “I'd bea 
dead ‘un if you did.” Alond he says, “most 
happy, if you will permit me to run away to 
change my attire.” 

“Never mind about that, dear boy ; you will 
do all well enough ii:the girle don’t object. “Ib 
will be a relief to see a man seated at dinnernot 
looking like a waiter or supetannuated under- 
taker. Give me a nice comfortable tweed shout- 
ing jacket or my old:meas jacket, Hang comven- 
tional customs; freedom is: my motto in every- 
thing, liberty ‘of speech, action, all.” 

“How about us, uncle?’ “put in. Kate, 
naively. 

“That Is where I-draw the line, my dear, 
Women would make ducks and drakes with it, 
They are too skittish ; require well keeping in 
band.” ' 


“Like Peggy, eh, uncle j” ‘she replies, de-'|| Ma 


wurely, 

“I wish yow were only half as docile,” he 
retorts, 

‘Present company is, of Course, excepted, 
uncle,” pouting her rich, ripe lips roguishly. 

“TI give in, Kate. I am worsted; but what 
are you going to do towards entertaining Pon- 
sonby? Mousie has made a curry for him, and 
Fitzgerald is to play a game at billiards.” 

“Surely be must be a funny. kind of man if 
he will require the whole household trotted out 
vefore him,” she saye, with a little tinge of 
scorn, 

“] know,” chimes in. Margery, fearing her 
uncie should resent Kate’s tone, “you will sing 
some of your favourite songe. Does he like 
music, uncle?” “ 

“Very much indeed, if I-remember aright,” 
he repliew, 

“Shah we take our sketch now!” saks Kate, 
collecting her materiale, and donning a Duchess 
of Devonshire hat with rich creamy plumes that 
shade the fair face, lending a ‘pensive beauty 
thab adds to its charmi—at least, so Frank thinka, 
a “s walks at her side carrying her sketch- 
book. ?; 

“You don’t seem very pleased to meet this. 
visitor,” observes’ Fitzgerald, 

‘I am neither pieased nor otherwise,” she 
says, carelessly, “keeping” her eyes averted ; “ if 
he pleased my uncle Lam satisfied, It is not to 
58 expected-that I should feel particularly elated 
a> his visit; prébably he will reqhire the atten- 
ton of Mre, Barlow wore than mine,” 

“What onvearth-for, Kate?” he asks, with’ a 
puzzled expression, 

_ “To make hit gruel warm his bed, and manu-. 
seture mustard plasters, warranted not to sting 
or blister,” she returne, sudaciously. 

“Poor fellow; I pity him,” thivis Frank. 
“ He certainly will have tomake good head way 
to ingratiate himeelf ‘with ‘my peerless Kate ;"* 
but aloud says, ‘all the better, because then 
56 will not be in the way to trouble you. Mrs. 
Serlow is & most inestimable person, and may 
prove & comfort to him,” 

“ There you are, teasing me again,” she ‘says, 
costily, eeating herself on an old trunk of a 
wee, and commencing at random to take a eketch, 

: wis Lady Allingharn }” ‘ 

. II cannot say for certain,” he atammers. 
_— see I have not been to Shortlands ‘since I 
was here,” 

om What — ehe thirk of you?” her hands 
v ring over the pa eimlesely, 

oa What care I what whe thine 1” he exciaims, 
passionately ; “why will you always bring that 


oe,” j 
Need I say thas I am only too willing,” he 


“Simply becauee she will one day be your 
wife; at least your mother says £0,” a little 
quiver in her throat, 

“Don’t be cruel, Kate; have come pity om a 
poor wretch who is as ralserable as he can well 
vel” 

Why!” she persists. 

" Dowobask me,” he says, brokenly ; my 
fealiy ard honour are Mabel’s, my love is yours. 


feel more hopeless |” 

“Then why do you come here, feeling what 
you do?” her face flushing carnation as she turns 
rowed and-confronts him. 

“Would you wish me. to banish myvelf from 
everything that makes my life worth the livisg— 
to bar me out of Paradise?” 

“ How. can it be that, when you ent: 
false feelings?” she asks, passionately. 
truth and honour should enter Eden.” 

“ Heaven knows truth does, for I love you 
with my whole sot, unforturately, while you 
despise and mock me. Cau I help my heart 


it with 


* Only 


marble} Would that I could erase your sweet 
face froin my heart ; 1 would wrench it out if 


indelibly.” 

“ Forgive me, ) Frank, 1 did cot mean tw 
wound you, bub such words from you to me are 
treason |” 

‘'Why treason, my love?” he says, hoarsely ; 
‘Hif you would give-me only one word of hope 
bel. would mever see me again, [ could 
wait if for-years. I only wand one little word, 
Oh} my love, do say it; don’t send me away 
to a life of misery and deceit. I know my 
poverty is a barrier, but I have talents that 
will burst. their fetters at your sweet bidding. 
I could do or dare anything for you. My reward 
would be to lay my laurels at your fect. Time 
even would away unthoug!t of, because 
hope would be my guiding star aud you my 
reward |” ; 

"Cease, Jack, it can never be,” she saya, 
eacly ; “my uncle would never consent, and I 
owe him the obedience of a daugtter ; besides 
your mother would curse me. She has set her 
mind on Mabel becoming your wife, YPorget 
what has " 

'* Bid me to forget I live,” he says, despair. 
ingly. “ Ask the setting sun to rise again vefore 
morning—you might as well.” 

“Ionly pleadte you to try and forged me, 
But oh! Frank,” as her eyes cangbt the pas- 
sionate rapture that blazed in bis and made 
her forzet all, in a:rmoment of delicious bliss, “I 
do care for you, I--—J-—~” 

But he had caught and imprisoned her 
hands, and looked yearningly into the sweet 
blushing face as if he would read her very soul, 

What he read sent the young blood coursing 
through his veins like electricity. 

With an irresistible impulee he clasped her 
iu his: arms, and snatched a kiss from the rosy 
lips: «> 

But that mad passionate carces awoke ber 
from her brief dream of ecstacy and its utter 
folly and hopelessnecs. 

Strugeling to free herself, she 
angrily,— 

* Let me go, Frank, we are both to biame ; 
Iam mad. How dare you!” panting with 
shame mingled with love, while her eyes 
dropped shyly, till the fringed lids iay on her 
delicate face, making her more entrancing than 


exclaims, 


ever. 

She little knew how bewitching she appeared 
to her lover, or she would certainly not have 
blamed him for that stolen kiss that burned snd 
tingled on her innocent lips till anger took the 
place of love for the moment. 

“How dare he!” she thioks, reproachfully, 
“compel me to confess my love? I know I have 
betrayed myself; oh! the dreadful shame, the 
burning ignominy to love one who is fettered, I 
shail die of shame.” 

“I am happy, Kate, my peerless love,” he 
says; joyfully, *'Whatctre I now! Even you 
will not crush hope oub of my breast—every- 
thing is possible to him that will wait. I car, 





woroan up q ” 


Gould anyone be more at war with himself or | 


yearning for one who is as cold and hard as | 


it killed me, if it were not written, engraved there | 


learnt that patie»oe ia a virtue, and that you do 
not hate me entiraly, I am eatisfied, content in 
ise |’ 


"What do you intend to do!” ehe asks, 
dreannily. : 

“Hope on till Idie, You have a heart, and Tf 
shall win it.’ Yes, my darling, rot assured Matel 
Allingham will never be my wife. Years may 
| pass before I cau claim you, but your heart is 
mine-~~mine till it ceases to beat.” 





i REP OO 
; ' CHAPTER 11, 
“ CoroneL Ponsonsy, my niece, Kate Melrose 
—-Kate, my old and valued friend, that you hav 
} beard £0 rauch of,” 


She found herself before a tall, rather powerful! 
built man of military presence, of abous forty, 
with a keea yet kindly face framed in crisp, carly 
hair just commencing to silver; a moustache 
also frosted, but giving a lustre to his dark, pene 
trating eyes and eyebrowe 
i No woman could look without a desire to plewe 
and respect itsowner--it was a face to command, 
| perhaps fear. 
| Margery and the colonel became fast friends at 
| once. There was something that appealed to the 
sultest part of the gallant soldier's nature —her 
eweet temper, patience, aud resignation. 

After dinner he made hit way to her aide, and 
in gentle, modulated. tones chatted about other 
lands and people, of his exploits aud experiences, 
till the brown-eyed girl's face lighted vp with 
animation and excitement, 

Bat though his convereation wus directed tx 
her hia eyes never left the stately Kate, Every 
movement and silvery laugl interested him, 

** How lovely your sister is!" he says, as she 
passed the couch smiling radiantly, and giving 
Margery a fresh bunch of white lilac just picked 





by Frank. 








} 
' 
! 
{ 
! 





“Do you think sof” she says, simply. “I 
am so glad you adinire her. 1 like everyone to 
sce her with my eyes, and especially you, he- 
cause uncle saya you are an oracle about moab 
things.” 

"Vb does not require much wisdom, Miss Mar- 
gary, to ascertain that your sister is a perfect 
queen of beanty, though I must admit { have 
had opportunities of judgiog, having seen the 


; acknowledged beauties of most countries.” 


“Come, Kate, give us m songi” says the 
General, “ Here, Frank, you look out something, 
Perhaps she will favour us then,” ‘ 

“With pleasure, General,” replies Fiiagerald, 
with alacirity. 

A cloud of annoyance passed over Colone! 
Ponsonhy’s face as he noticed Kate follow Vrank 


| to help him selech some muzic, to see the two 


young heads close together over their task—hie 
the artist type, all loose and flowing, hers small 
and crowned with golden plaite, with one cream 
rose nestling close te her tiny ear. 

They made a splendid pair, he with his dark- 

ey fathomless eyes and sun-tauned, clear-cut 
features—ahe 90 winning, tender, and bewilder- 
ingly sweet. 

* Mr, Fitzgerald is a very old f:iend,” be ven 
tures to remark. 

Yee, that is, was when we were all children 
together, but we lost sight of him from then 
till a year ago, when he returned frotn Milan, 
where he haa been studyivg for tie life of a 
painter, He is very clever, they say. Uncle 
prophecies a gveat future if he will only apply 
himself to work.’ 

‘ Then I presume he prefers the roving life of 
® buttery at present-—ch, Miss Margery ? sip- 
ping sweets and drinking, who kuows, perhaps, 
inspiration from these delightful syivan sur- 
roundings. Your beautiful sister, too, may be 
the future painter's grandest conceptions for a 
picture even unknown to bimself, Lyixg dor- 
mant deep down in our nature is a desire to 
reproduce people, places, and lovely objects ; 
they fix themselves oo the mind or rather 


| brain, the result being treasures that live from 


generation to generation, becoming more istrin- 


You may try to jaugh me- to ecorn, but I have | sically valuable as ticac meliows them, and the 
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world prize them as heirlooms to be held 


“ And the novelists,” pursues Margery, “do 
they retuin incidents, and garner up beautiful 
and sad impressions to reproduce them to the 
world?” 


“There is no doubt about it,” he replies. | 
| in my opinion,” 


‘‘My impression fs that the Divine Creator 
ordained thst nothing should” be lost that is 
beautiful to.the eye—that, in fact, the painter 
wakes a picture to gladden the. mind—but Miss 
Melrose ia singing.” 

Kate's voice was & mellow, clear soprano, its 
lower notes passionate, thrilling. The words ran 
out clear and distinct, those sad, but beautifu 
ones of Longfellow's “ Bridge.’ 


‘ But now it has fallen from me, it is buried In the 


sea, 

And only the sorrow of others throws its shadow 
o'or me, 

Yet Rew often, oh ! how often, | had wished that the 
ebbing tile 

Would bear me away on its bosom o'er the ocean 
wild and wiae, 


“How splendidjy sung!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, going up to the singer and standing by 
her side, ‘‘ You have given me such a treat, 
Will you favour me by singing it again }” 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” she saye, calmly. He 
tarned over her leaves, much to the chagrin of 
Frank, who guawed his moustache angrily. 

“Tecan’t say that I particularly care for that 
Bridge affair,” observes Fitzgerald, gloomily ; 
‘there are several I like better. Sing ‘Some 
day.’” 

uy am tired,” she says, leaving the piano, fol- 





towed by the Colonel, who placed a chair for her | 


beside Margery, taking one next to her 

“ Where's your sketch, Fivzgerald?” asks the 
General. 

“ Which one, sir?” 
guard, 

“The one you and Kate went out to take this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh!” drawls Frank, putiiog on an air of 
indifference ; “the light was bad, you know, and 
we took a stroll instead,” 


returns Frank, taken off his 


A burning flush glowed over poor Kate’s face; | are like weak plants—want support. 


and Margery, quick to notice any change in her 
ister, noted it with a sharp parg of pain, aa she 
thinks, eadly,— 

“ How bard it is to be chained here like a poor 
dog, while my darling sister may be in peril—she 
80 lovely, so perfectly unfitted to cope with the 
world and alluring temptation, Why, oh, why! 
does he come here-—he who is engaged to Lady 
Allingham? I must talk to her and warn her of 
impending danger, even if she scorns me. He 
is so handsome, so dangerously seductive, and my 
Yarling possesses a passionate nature that I fear 
will cause her bitter misery ; itis eo overwhelm, 
ing in its intensity if roused. Oh, dear mother, 
would that you had lived to see your treasured 
darling safely garnered iu the breast and home 
of a man worthy of her, How powerless am | 
bo guicie so spirited and impetuous a nature!” 

“Why wouldn’t you aing‘ Someday ?’” whispers 
renk, jealously, as he bade Kate good-night. 
* You sang ‘The Bridge’ to please him,’ 


“ You hurt me,” as the pressure of his fingers | 


tightened their hold, and pierced the delicate 
flesh with the diamonds ehe wore, ‘‘I was 
fatigued, and you are cruel,” lcoking ruefully at 
the little crimson streak. 

“Tam a wretch—a brute!” taking his hand- 
serchief and satanching the tiny stream tenderly. 

“Here you two, postpone your fiddlefaddling 
sketching business till the morning,” exclaims 
the General. “I never did see such strange 
ways young people have. They would turnanight 
into day, Pousonby. In fact, they aever seem 
to enjoy life till tweive o'clock comes.” 

A lowering frown from the Colonel, who 
watched the pair as they stood on the terrace 
fully three minutes before Fitzgerald ran down 
the steps, o favourite way of departure with him 
instead of goivg out at the ha’i-door, 

“Now for a glass of toddy tefore we turn in,” 
says the General, cheeriJy, as he syetematically 


sliced tiny wafers from a lemon, placing them in 
the glasses with lumps of eryst: 


white sugar, 











then applying fiom a silver spirit kettle the 
water with the utmost care and precision. 

" Like old times,” he continues, “when we 
bivouscked in the jungle and Ganges. Jolly 
gays, though.” 

“ Yea, very, but I don’t fancy you wish them 
back, General. This is, after all, a better billet, 

looking round the handsome 
apartment admiringly. 

“ Well, yes, I am contented. There's only one 
anxiety now—the future of my youngest niecs. 
I mean Kate.” 

“Why her particularly? I should have 
thought the other would have been a cause of 
more anxiety by her sad affliction.” 

Oh, no, she is al! right, dear boy; she will 
take care of herself. At I meau the Father 
of all will take care of her,” this solemnly. “It 
ia a husband I am puzzling my mind about 
now. Why on earth don’t you settle down and 
marry, and present to the world some hostages 
to fortune in the shape of brave young soldiers ! 
We shall have need of them. Such men as you 
should never die out. By I'd help you 
to drill them too. How they would laugh at us 
old boys stumping about like Chelsea pensioners 
when we had a twinge of the gout, eh?” 

Colonel Ponsonby could not help laughing at 
the General’s picture, it was so original, though 
bis heart beat with hope and strange excite- 
ment. 

“Then your lovely vicce is disengaged aud 
perfectly beartwhole ?” he says anxiously ; “ free, 
in fact, to wed the man who would be brave 
enough to wit her.” 

“ Certainly she ia. Now why on earth don't 
you marry her yourself right off? This would 
be your home, and we should be the happiest 
family from here to Johnny Groats, I should 
bave my old comrade and Margery, you the 
loveliest wife in the county,” 

** You forgot one most Important link in the 
chain, General,” he says, huskily, “that she 
may not care enough for me—that I may be too 
many years her senior.” 

“Fudge and nonsense! Why, my experience 
of women is that they prefer us a little mellow. 
There is something to cling to. You see they 
They will 
fiddlefaddle, I know, with the young sparks, but 
never was I fool enough to truat myself with a 
gushing dameel after even the most open flirta- 
tion with a beardless boy. They play them off 
before us to tantalize us—to bring us up to the 
scratch,” 

“You talk like an old campaigner, General,” 
laughs Pousonby. ‘'* Why is iv that they haven't 
caught yout The cleverest birds sometimes get 
their wings clipped.” 

An expression of sadness came into the old 
gentleman’s face ag he says wistfully, unfasten- 
ing a locket from his chain,— 

“There is the reason of my lonely life, old 
friend. [¢ has been kept a secret from every 
living soul, We two brothers loved one woman, 
he won her, and [ tried in the thick of the 
carnage to forget and to die; but fate ordained 
that he should render his life instead of me. 
His last words were, as you know, that I should 
take his place to his loved ones, I have fulfilled 
my promise. There you see the living Kate 
again. Now you ksow why I have been a crusty 
old bacheior.”’ 

“TI know only how nobly you have acted,” he 
returns, gazing intently at the lovely face that 
looked up at him from magical eyes of heavealy 
blue as the living Kate’s had to-night. 

“She was certainly exquisitely lovely,” he 
continues, ‘too much so for the peace of mind 
of many men I fear. How strange is a womau’s 
heart! To dive into its mystery is impossible. 
I should have thought she would have preferred 
you to your brother,” 

“Who knows? Sometimes I believe she did,” 
he returns, sighing. ‘She was captious, fickle, 
capricious—a mixture of bewitching ways that 
at the time nearly sent me mad. Then I became 
angry, thea stern. My younger brother arrived 
straight from ,Stonyhtrst—he fell desperately in 
love. 

“She was piqued with something [ had said 
or cone. The end came quickly, for they ran 


| exorcise the sad, but sweet recollecti 





off to London, and returned man and wife. Oh, 
Heaven ! what I suffered ! 

“ But there, old recollections even now are 
more than I can bear,” dashing away a tear that 
no — or hardship could have forced. 

ere was deep silence between the two men 
for a few minutes; neither cared to break 
The ashes of a dead tb had to 
and the brave old esol wae doing 
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“ Now you can understand my 
to see her child, whose nature is so 
mother’s, safe. I could trust her with y 
know, too, that you would make her ha 
fact, I will confess to you a secret. I ha 
my will to the effect that she can never i 
this place except as your wife, in case anything 
should happen to me. I’m a tough ee but 
still there’s nothing like caution, you know.” 

“Ts Miss Melrose aware of this wish of 
yours?” 

“ Ob, no; certainly not! Why, that would 
epoil all, She would begin to jib immediately. 
I know her uncurbed nature. I simply made up 
my mind that you and she should become hus- 
band and wife this summer, if, as I just now said, 
I should pop off. I have wade my desire doubly 
sure ; she is too good to disregard my last wishes, 
so that I should get my way, though I might not 
be able to witness your happiness,” 

“I wish you had never made such a will, 
Geueral,” replied Ponsonby ; ‘it would be hara 
for her, poor child, to be compelled to marry a 
man out of filial duty, as you might say. She 
would, perhaps, hate me under such circum- 
stances, I would wish her to come to me of her 
own free will. To force her inclinations would 
be cruel to her and to me. I would never take 
an unwilling bride, No, I'd rather eat my heart 
out than see bitter remorse and anguish in that 
sweet face, It would be a constant reproach 
to me.” 

“Weill, I promise you that the will ehall be 
revised ; but there will be no necessity, for you 
will be her husband before the leaves change 
their colours.” 
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“Here I sm, dearest Kate. I am the early 
bird who goes out searching for my breakfast,” 
says Margery, who has beon wheeled into her 
sister’s pretty chintz-draped bedroom all rose- 
buds and bright pink ribbons. 

* How nice you look, mousie! Why I declare 
you the prettiest, dearest, little sister in the 
world,” kissing the gentle face tenderly. 

“T made them put on my prettiest gown in 
honour of our guest,” ting the pale blue 
knots of ribbon that adorned her soft, fleocy 
cream dress. : 

“Do you like the Colonel?” asks Kate, 
abruptly, as she combs out the rich, rippling 
mass of hair, aod commences to plait it, 

Like him! That would be poor praise, Kate. 
I think him the nicest man I have ever talked to. 
He is so high and noble minded, and yet tender 
and gentle as a woman.” 

“Why, mousis, he has quite taken you by 
etorm. He strikes me as being very self-reserved, 
almoat stern, yet I admit he is not half bad,” 
fixing a bunch of white lilac at her throat, and 
pulling out the lace of her cambric gown care- 
fully, and craning her neck to see how it sets. 

“But it is not about himI wish to talk,” 
falters Margery, meekly; “it is Frank that 
worries me.” 

“You! Why, mousie? Surely he has not 
been teasing you to sit for him!"—this 


vely, 

“Oh no, dear Kate, it is—but, there, I am so 
silly. You will nob be annoyed or augry with 
me when I tell you his coming here is making ms 
very uubappy, because I can see he cares more 
for you than a man should who is plighted to 
another, and I raust cay it ff you kill me with 
youranger. I know you are in danger of caring 
for him. I have seen it in your eyes, your actions, 
and I have come to warn you, dear precious Kate, 
to save you.” 
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“ How do you know that he cares for me?” she 

says, brokenly. “I never even gueseed it till ”"— 
but eobs broke her utterance, and flinging herself 
down on a couch she cried as if her heart would 
break, while the sun crept through the jealousies 
and fell on the little bowed head lovingly, as if 
te sheda ray of light to comfort the stricken 
heart. ; 
“Poor darling!” murmurs Margery, sooth- 
ingly, “come and les me comfort you, I cannot 
come to you. Oh! that my limbs were as will- 
ing ae my heart,” this pitifully, as Kate still lay 
on sobbing quietly. 

At last she rose and tottered to Margery, and 


“threw her arms around her neck in her old 


childish way and laid her golden head on the 
loving bosom, saying tremulously,— ‘= 

“ Don’t think too hard of him, dear, I know 
it was not right, but it was my fault to encourage 
hopes that can never be. Isee i all now, but as 
I love you and would never deceive you I never 
knew my own heart till yesterday. Thenit came 
like some dreadful dream upon me, that he was 
dearer to me than I had ever conceived in my 
most inmost mind. What is to be done? Do 
not jook reproachfully at me. I could not bear 
that as as the other misery.” 

“Look atme, Kate, and tell me then if you 
can see anything but pitying sympathy and love ; 
but you must be brave, and cast him out of your 
life, now and for ever honour before all. Time 
will cure him of his present feelings for you, and 
he will be the first to be thankful to you for 
having shown him bis duty.” 

“Then you wish me to tell him to cease his 
visite ?” she says, despondingly. 

"Of course, dear Kate. It is the ohly course 
left open now. Dismiss him to-day, and refuse 
to see him until Lady Mabel becomes his wife. 
You will scon forget a man who is fickle enough 
to woo s girl wi he owes his allegiance to 
another, You are not the nature I take you for 
if you don’t soon erase him from your thoughts,” 

“Twill try,” she says, meekly ; “at all events 
I will obey you so far, He shall never talk to 
me again of love~that much I promise solemnly.” 

“That's my brave Kate! Now bathe those 
awollen eyes and make yourself look trim and 
bright ; tear-bedizamed ofits are not the prettiest 
to greet our guest.” 

All traces of the summer storm were gone 
from her face when Kate took her accustomed 
asat at the breakfast-table in her fresh crisp blue 
morbing-gown, ‘ 

She was only a trifle pale ; but somehow the 

pensive expression. about the large blue eyes 
added to her beauty, giving it a more epiritual 
e fect, 
After breakfast I want you to take Colonel 
Ponsonby round the place, Kate. I must run up 
to the Vicar’s upon business,” says the wily old 
801076r, 

Certainly, uncle,” returns the unconscious 
git. “ Would you like to go over our ruins? We 
have some capital ancient ones where the monks 
used to hide their valuables and rare old ‘ sack !’”’ 

_* L wish Tcould get some of their wine now,” 
observes the General ; “ they were the judges of a 
gisss of the grape, Logwood is the stuff one 
gets now, unless you know what you are about ; 
but I fatter myself that I have me pred 8 pipe on 
now as ever was found in those old ruins, You 
shall taste it at dinner to-night.” 

“There is an old tomb, Colonel, of an old 
Benedictine monk in our church, who, though 
blind, discharged his duty as a wine-grower and 
taster, but had to fig from his vineyard through 
& charge of treason, They do say that some of 
his treasures are buried down beneath the 
monastery ruins,” chimes in Kate. 


“I should very much like to see all your places 
of ‘ntereet, and with such a cicerone, why it will 
be delightful,” returned the gallant colonel. 

: hey were soon wending their way through 
fields and shady walks, stopping here and there 
to enjoy the little pieces of acenery and places of 
note, he happy, full of sweet thrilling thoughts 
and hopes, the outcome of his laab night’s con- 
versation with hia host, she pensively quiet, with 
that little haughty imperious manner quite sub- 

ved, never dreaming that her companion was 


weaving castles—delightfal ones, too—where she 
reigned queen, 

As they neared the village heavy threatening 
clouds began to hover over the sky, and distant 
rumbling told too well that a storm was brew- 


& 

“Is there no poe shelter?” as ws ap 2 
plashed sullenly down on her gloved hands, asks 
the Colonel, anxiously. 

“ Only the church, and that may not be open,” 
replies Kate, dreamily, not caring at the minute 
for the rain, her thoughts being with Frank as 
to how he will act when she tells him be must 
never come to Melrose again. 

A terrible crash, accompanied by a blinding 
fiash of lightning, now roused her from her 
reverie, and with a terror-stricken face she says, 
trembling with fear, — 

“Oh, dear, I am so frightened, Colonel Pon- 
sonby, Where can we go? What shail we 
dot” 

In a moment hie light overcoat was clasped 
tenderly around her shoulders, and her hand 
closely tucked under his arm. 

“There,” he says cheerfully, but yeb with a 
tone of command, “now run. Keep step with 
me. Wecan reach the porch of the church in 
three minutes. There is shelter there even 
should the door be locked.” 

She obeyed like a child, but wondering why 
this man should have such a masterful, yet 

ntle way of commanding her, 

‘There, I told you we should escape it,” he 
says, smiling, as they reached the porch. " And, 
what is better, the door is open. You are not 
wet?” taking off the coat and shaking the drops 
of rain carefully, and looking at her con- 
cernedly, 

“No, I am all right. But—oh, there it is 

in !” burying her face in her hands to shut 
out the lightning flashes, “I am so stupid,” 
she continued, piteously. “ You will phar 4 sb 
me fora coward.” 

* T shall do no such thing,” he says, tenderly 
taking the little gloved hands away from her 
face and leading her down the aisle to the 
chancel, where the heavy stained glass windows 
shut out the lightning. 

Man was cent tocomfort, not to ridicule, the 
weakness of women—to be their strength in 
times of troubie as you are to us when sickness 
lays us helpless at your mercy.” 

“But I am quite angry with myself,” she 
says, forcing alitt!s laugh. “ 1am not a coward, 
as a rule; indeed, Jam not. I could face an 
enemy alone, unarmed, and battle for my life, 


but, somehow, when the elements are angry all | 


my strength leaves me, and I fee! helpless— 
crushed, in fact.” 

“He who commande the sea to stay and en- 
croach no further will help and comfort you, 
whatever sorrow you may be enduring,” he says, 
earnestly. “Only put your faith in His love 
and mercy ; nothing then can harm you.” 

“ Do you really believe that!" she asks, tre- 
mulously, 

“Yes,” he returns, softly ; “ and would feel 
80 happy if you would endeavour to think so 
too,’ 


"How calm and noble he looks,” she thinks, 
"So perfectly trustful in the Creator and His 
divine witdom.and mercy. How pitifully he 
must look down on me ; perhaps is thibking how 
childish and ridiculous I am. Oh, I wish the 
storm would cease, I am ashamed to meet that 
calm, steady gaze! I don’t like these Irre- 
proachable goody-goodies ; they must have a 
contempt for us weaker natures, though they 
profess act to.” 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he says, break- 
ing her soliloquy. 

“They were not worth even that mean coin,” 
she replies, rather curtly. 

“ Well, that is to be deplored, for I fancy that 
you were fitted to have gems of thoug it,” 
“Why i” she asks, abruptly. 

“ Because so fair a temple should enshrine all 
that is beautiful.” 

“If he only knew Low ignoble mine were,” 
she thinks in self-abasement, ‘how he would 
despise me!" But says aloud, “ Sometimes the 








fairest exteriors cover the most unsightly 


velvet and gold embroidery, but if you were to 
ralse the gorgeous cover you would find ugly 
brown wood stained with age.” 

**That is probable, Miss Melrose.: but thai 
were impossible where you are concerned, Such 
& simile does not apply in this case.” 

Don’t be too sure, Colonel ; but the rain is 


wil! be so anxious about us,” 
In a few moments the sun was shining out 


pgain, and they set out for the Abbey ; but some 
how conversation was droppe:’. 

Ab last,” cries Margery as they entered 
the drawing-room. “I have been ao anxious ; 
but now al! care is gone that I know you are 
safe.” 

“T was balf in mind to come and search for 
you,” remarks Fitzgerald, who takes her hand 
first and then the Colonel’s, but looking any- 
thing but pleased, 

“You weed have had no anxiety on my 
account, Mr, Fitzgerald,” she replies, calmly. 
“T could not have been in better hands, you see,’ 

‘* Where did you get to while the storm was 
going on?” he says, stepiciously. 

“Tn the best place we could have been,’’ 
returns Colonel Ponsonby, quietly; “in God’: 
house,” 

That avewer disarmed even his jealous fears, 
but it was easy to see he was not his usual 
debonair self. ‘There was something in Kate's 
expression that made him fll at ease—what, he 
could not have defined. 

“T think this is a capital opportunity for my 
sketch,” she says, suddenly, “ Colonel Ponsonby, 
you will find Margery only too pleased to 
entertain you if you will excuse me for a 
while. Ged out my pencils,” addressing hereeli 
to Frank, who was only too pleased to do her 
bidding, little reckoning why she asked him out 
80 abruptly. 

"Now, Mr. Fitzzerald, we are alone,” she 
says, bravely, but with a lump in her throat 
that every now snd then threatens to choke her 
utterance, 


“Mr. Fitzgerald!” he exclaims, perfectiy 
aghast at her altered manners. 
“Yes,” she repeats, distinctly, ‘for the 


future always Mr. Fitzgerald. You are raok 

only to your affianced wife. Don’t fnaterrupt 

me ; [ know al! you would say, but I tell you 1 

dare not listen. No, I have vowed to be true t 

myself and you, so it’s useless to try even to shake 

my resolve,” 

“Ts it all to end like this?” he = saye, 
brokenly. “ Would you dash the only truth and 
honour that I ever possessed away? Why, if 

| you do, you will send me from you full of dark 
despair, believing in the truth of neither Heaven 

| nor man.” 

‘*That is blasphemy,” she says, reprovingly 
“and unworthy of you ;” aud as le atood there 
in the sunlight, full of ‘bitterness, her thoughts 
strayed to that other who hada short hour ago 
sat beside her, his words full of Christianly 
support and comfort, 8 man to rest your weary 
head upon when tried by anguish. 

“ Have you no compassion in your heart?” hy 
| aska bitterly. 

“Yes,” she says, softening, ‘‘but I shouid 
not be worthy of your respect if [ do not act 
as I am now acting. You know perfectly well 
that you are fettered by all that a man should 
hold sacred, that your mother clings to life in 





Allingbam. Then, again, my uncle would never 
give me his consent to our marrying; then, 
knowing that, why prolong our misery! [ dare 
not disobey ray dear uncle, who has been alsecond 
father—you dare not disohey your mother.” 

“You have said enough,” he says slowly 
**but I swear I will pever make Mabel my wife 
so that will be certain. I shall go abroad, and 
st Naat will prove a more faithful mistress than 
ove.” 

* Shake handa,” she says, tremulously, “ before 
we part. It would make me very unhappy to 
think we did not part as friends.” 

Catching the little hand held out g0 truetiag!y 








ote ! Now that table, for instance, is rich in» 


nearly over now. I am so glad; poor Margery: 


brightly, and the sky all round nearly cloudive:- 


that one desire to see you wedded to Lady, 
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sd to come over his eyes, — 


od-bye, my love, my hope of all that is 


beautiful and pure; we may meet some day, | 
we do, I pray Heaven I may nob feel as 1d 
w—that time will efiace your image from my 


heart.’ 


‘ What ebal! you say to my uncle about your 


udden flight !"’ she asks piteously, 


‘I shall write to say I have determined to 


ivel agein for my art's sake—rather good that 


rt dud hearts sound very much alike,” this with 
laugh, that cut poor Kate up 


little hyatericai 
to hear it so mirthless and heart-broken. 

ivy and think kindly of us ail,” she eays, 

but he 


turning to bid him another good-bye ; 
rad goue. Hie was takivg giant strides with a 
feehog of bitier auguisbh and misery, his hands | 
duy deep i: his pockets, his hat pushed wd 
i yw aaif he wanted to shut out the light 
x7 OAV 

Oh, Heaven!” he groans; “if I couid only 


lie dowa and die, IL 
all that was good within 
when s ia her presence, 
wretched, but there is one 
‘she loves n 
haugt you have eeat me away from you, 
but you dar % say [ have not won your heart 
it is mine, yes, mine for ever, I have my 
reveng*, yes, wy cruel love, you cannot rot 
of that,’ 

In another 
burst iti bo 
we turf, and wept as he 
a child. 


a] 





ne seemed to come oud 


comfort” —~ this 
oxulting!: 


vy hale 


moment the hysterical fee ing 
ls, and he flung himself on the 
had never done even as 


aye his fer 


wk OL Orain fever, 


1d damp earth 
sved him from an 


A (LoveLY morning, l misty, just the 
me that the epcrtemen swear by; the hounds 
with the huntsmea and whips, were drawn uj 
vi! lookiag brave in their pinks, on the lawn in 
froat of the abbey, ao that Margery could see 
merry sight 

There was K 

in her well-fit 





king a perfect “ Diana,” 
abit and daluty 


ate, lo 
ting olive green 


beaver hat. By her side was the Colonel, seated 
a a fine weight-carrsing bay, the General 
looking spruce a8 spoti ss leathers and highly. 
polished boots could make him. He was known | 
for bis bigt y burvished er bita, stirrup irons, 
bridles and saddles throughout the county, 


Msny were the coquetiish and ianguishing 

giaccea from both maids and wilows as he would 

ride past their carriages, nodding pleasantly to 
; ie 


’ 


ient fashion, 
the Colonel 
on hia b 


one and the other in bis ga 
‘Don’t take that gate,” shouted 
the Genera!, who was spurring 


» ot 
LEC BL 


tremendous pace. 
‘Oh, Colonel, for Heayen’s sake, stop him! ” 
‘ries Kate, in dreadful alarm, “See, he is 


making straight for it, and Pegyy 
back. Oh, will no one cave him 

She dashed madly after the rash man, who, in 
the exciteweut of the moment, forgot prudence, 
and forced bis horse to take leap. 


ne'e,” she screamed, ‘ 


reems hangin 
’ . g 


the 
stop, Bey cannot 
enb the Colonel 
‘ venturesome, gallant 

his horse on to 


haz 


another 
ni iate. 
soldier lay prove on the turf, 
white face turned up to the 


mon 
7 ‘ 


“ar 


his 


Villing hands soon extricated him from his 
se, but warm, affectionate heart 
eat; and the gay, joyous cavaleade 
was broken up, the hounds sent back, while 
party of gentlemen made a hasty litter and 
ried t y kind-hearted neighbour, 


tne 


fad +) , nial 
ou VG lla’ 


whom they all respected and loved, back to his | sharply. 


e, where a short hour ago he had left full of 
o th an Bpi the, 
‘ate seemed petrified inte stone, the | 
k wes #o eruelly euddev, The only thiag | 
t kept her up was the necessity .of comfors- 
ivg hie favourite, poor, doubly-orphaned Margery. 
} hee eake,” she would say, “I must, 


6 kivzed it passionately, and said, thickly, as a 


-_ 


| ves, Iwill bear up. If fail it might kill her, 
| she is eo fragile, so weak. Ob, Heaven, grant 


me strength for her’sake 1” 

It is needless to harrow up the reader with 
the erucl details of the house of mourning, 
where darkened windows aud sadness reigned 
supreme, where even the domestics spoke in 
whispers ; so ’ will draw a veil, since it is too 
sacred to enter into the privacy and grief of the 
two poor orphans, 

Three months have nearly passed since the 
General had been-laid in the family vanlt where 
gererations of Melroses sleep in peace, and the 
spring leaves were in full leaf and somte already 
tauned by the fierce midsummer sun, and Kate 
aud Margery are seated in the drawing-room, 





loved her so dearly that | 
Now all is dark, | 


Yes, my beautiful, | 


me! 


dashed up, | 


had j 





both looking pale and wan, the deep crape 
dresses heightering their paller, 

Margery looked iore fragile than ever ; 
there was @ worn, pained expression about the 
expressive mouth that would touch the .heart 
of a hard nature even ; it bespoke repression, 
inward suffering, borne with touching resigna- 
tion, 

“Ts it kiod, dearest Kate, to reject all bis 
favours, thatis ell l say? Even this dear home 
we owe to him; his fs a noble nature to permit 
us to remain so long; many so cireumetanced 
would have acted quite differently.” 

“] know what you say ia right, Margery, but 
it cute rae to the heart to be iadebted to bia, o 
comperative stranger, for an asylum "—this 
with iadignant seorn-—"ia the old home that 
has sheltered our dear mother and hers before 
ue 

"Js there vot a little false pride in your 
feelings? Dves it mevee occur to you that our 
dear uncle must have loved and trusted him 


} beyond all men to have left everythiog here to 


him?” ; 
‘‘ Don’t torture me, Margery !" she exclaims, 
fiercely. ‘'I don’t wish to love his memory Jes ; 


but, oh ! it was hard,” bursting iato a flood of 
bitter tears. 
"Dear, dear Kate, be comforted, See, I can 


bear it ; but when the day comes to leave bere 
it will be a wrench, I fear. What a world this 
is of mestings and partiogs; first poor ange! 
mother, then uncle, now Melrose.” 

‘Margery, answer mo one question,” says 
Kate, starting up suddenly, and dashing the big 
tears away, “will i6 grieve you very much to 
leave our home? I mean—but, there I am 
half crazed. Would lite be darker when ali 
these comforts were a thing of the past, aud we 
were settled in wome shabby place where birds, 
flowers, and grass were absent} Ihave strength, 
health, and can get about, whileyou, poor, patient 
darling, lie so emitten, your only happiness to 
watch the growth of oature acd drink in its 
sweets, Come, tell we truthfully ?” 

Two large pearly tears tricklt.1 down Margery’s 
face that she tried to hide, bat in vain. Kate's 
eyes had caught that silent, grief-stricken face, 
and ica tears, 


“Don’t eay a word, dear,” she says, lovingly; 
“my answer is complete now, I will tell you 
all. Last night Colonel Ponsonby asked my 


so,” 


You were right, dear, if you feel you could | 


not love him,” replied Margery, approvingly. 

“But that is not eo,” a swift blush mantling 
her pale face, 

“Then why did you refuse him ?’ 

“Because I could not bear the thought that 
ho offered me bis hand out of pity ; being, as it 
were, nearly penniless it galled me beyond mea- 
ure. Had J thought he cared for me it would 
have been so different; but to enter a man’s 
home like a depeadent taken out of charity, oh, 


the bitterness of it!” 
“T know he loves you dearly, Kate.” 
** How you know that?” she asks, 


“ Because I have watched him, and seen his 
eyes follow you about with a world of love in 
them ; and, what is more, have even seen him 
press faded flowers his lips that you bave 


| worn and cast aside. 
‘Why did you not tell me, Margery?” she | 
says, excitedly i 








hand ia mariage ; I refused him, at least aearly | 
; A | and wheel me ont there under that tree,” 


*‘T feared you would drive him away from 
you if you had any euch suspicion because of the 
old love. If I was wrong let me do some- 
thing to expiate my fault. I fancied that time 
would efface Fraok’s memory, and your eyes 
would open to the love and noble character of 
Colonel Ponsonby, and now my silence has spoilt 
all,” this sadly. 

“Noe, Margery, you did it for the best ; mine 
wae the faulo for beiog so blind, » Hecould nob 
show affection more delicately than he has under 
the circumstances of our affliction; but my 
fuolish head ran wild; his very q@iet, gentle 
ways so full of tenderness made me angry, 
rebellious. I fancied be felt towards me a 
friendly pity, as he might for a spoilt child 
deprived ot ite toys.” 

* You did him an injustice, dear,for I solemnly 
assure you he loves you truly, feevently ; but 
it would break my heart if you beoxme his wife, 
loving Frank. That has been my true cause of 
silence. Promise me you. will mob. accept: him 
unless you lova him. Let nothing [ have said 
iofiuence you. To sea you a wife with « 
smileless face would be hard to bear. He I know 
is worthy, too, even of you. Do nob marry him 
with the iatention of loving afterwards; that 
has wrecked so many innocent hearts and homes. 
If love is nob in a woman's heart for her lover is 
will never reign there for her husband.” — 

‘*Never fear, darling, wise mousie,” she says, 
with a bright smile, like a burst of sun pene- 
trating an April cloud, “ you have confided your 
little eecrets, now I will tell-you' mine. » Colonel 
Ponsonby I have admired secretly, nay, honoured, 
beyond any man I have ever known. To be his 
wife would be the greatest happiness to. me— 
there, can T say more i” 

“Then Frouk was not, after all, your true 
ideal love?” returns Margery. 

“No, dear, his mature was ‘so volatile; so 
tnetable, that the glamour fell from my eyes as 
soon as I knew the Colonel. Poor he was 
very earnest then, and almost carried me away 
with him, ‘It was bub a fancy,” 

‘* Are you quite sure, dear?” asks Margery, 
earnestly, ’ 

“ As sure as the sun is warm and shiniog into 
this room ; if we could see gay debonair Frank, 
doubtless he would say the same with bis love- 
sickness—it was too warm to last.” 

While the sisters were speaking the door 
was thrown open, and Colonel Ponsonby was 
announced, 

Kate is flushing crimson as he comes towards 
her and takes her profered hand, holding it 
longer than the occasion demands; then, going 
to Margery, and looking at the poor pensive 
face so kindly, and grasping the little slender 
fingers firmly, he says,— 

“1 have brought you s few grapes and some 
roses; may they be brought up! They came 
from my place in Wales this morning, and I 
thought, perhaps, you would like to see what our 
mountain air can produce,” 

“ How kind you are to think of me,” she says, 
gratefully. “ Now, will you grant mea favour?” 
smiling brightly. “This room is rather warm, 


‘What a happy inspiration!” she thinks, 
exultingly. “Semehow I faucy I'am a bit of 
a diplomatiat. Will all come right, I wonder / 
Will my proud darling accept him? I could 
almost pray that she would ;” and as ehe muses 
the bees hum about, sipping sweets from flower 
-o flower, the scents of thousands of roses atea! 
over her senses, and she forgets all ina sweet, 
dreamy slumber. 

“Kate, I have come for my final answer,” 
commences the Colonel, looking at her eo ten- 


| derly aud eagerly. “ Don’t keep me in suspense ; 


you cannot imagine what I am suffering to fee! 
that 1 have my future in your keeping, to bless 
or mar by a single word. Iam fally aware what 
vou sacrifice in becoming my wife, by the dis- 
parity in years. that, unfortunately, exists ; but 
iny wealth of true eateera and affection is my 
only hope to make up to you the loss of a 
younger and more sttractive husband whose hom- 
age could never be what mine is,” 

There is sileace for a Drlet while, then, placing 
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her hand ia his in childlike confidence and faith, 
she says, firmly,— 

“There is no man that I have ever met that 
I would more gladly marry than you. Dues that 
anawer satisfy you !’ 

Yes,” he says, rapturously. ‘ Then you were 
only teasing me yesterday, sweetheart, to make 
me feel the bliss more exquisitely—eh ?” 

“No,” she replies, softly, “it was that I did 
not think you really loved me for myself.” 

“What on earth did you think then, my peer- 
less Kate ?” he says, holding her from him, playy 
fully. ari 

“That you wished to marry me for pity's 
aaka,” ehe says, plaintively. 

“ Why, do you know what I should have done 
if you had proved relentless!” he saye, fondly 
jodking into the azure eyes. 

“1 don’t know,” this suyly. 

* Gone into active service again, perhaps to 
leave «my bones bleaching on the plains of 
Sundan.” 

“ Por my sake?” she saya; archly, * 

‘Even so, for thy dear eake, | would be in- 
tensely happy or wretehedly miserable,” 

“T wonder what dear uncle would say if he 
knew,”’ she says, wistfully, : 

“I will tell you; dearest. Tt was the pet 
scheme of his life; out I dared uot broach the 
subject before, He iavited me here to bring use 
toyether ; he planned our marriage to take place 
this very summer.” 

Poor dear, fancy him turning match-maker |” 
she sighs. “He wae very clever nevef'te let me 
know what was in his mind.” 

‘If be bad I should, perhaps, nob have won 
my treasure,” he replies, smiling, “ Now, tell 
me truly, my darling,” holding her hands, 
and looking searchingly into her glorious eyes, 
as if he would read her innermost soul, no one 
has ever spoken words suchas I have to you} 
You have never loved any man but me? Sorme- 
times I have had dreadful haunting fancies, but 
I will drive them away if you will only say that 
little word, no, 

“ Much as I love you, my darling, I feel that I 
‘would rather go and leave you; never to forget; 
but yet that would be better than to know that 
~the ghost of a dead love could come between us. 
Tam no puling boy, I am a man well up in 
years, and my affection for you is based ona 
rock that will stand tie test of time and eter- 
nity.” 

She looks at him wistfully, and her eyes are 
bedimmed with unshed tears, There’ is some- 
—- so solemm in hia’ looks an@ words that she 
thinks, — - : 

“T dare nob te him of Frank, he would put 
me away from him even ff it killed him. He 
need never Know, Iam committing no treason, 
for I do not love him» now;” then she ftays, 
slowly,— 

“ Be comforted, Sefton, I love only you, indeed 
ee Fes oe See head - » broad 
shoulder, while 3 lips tenderly, rever- 
ently on the rim or ob forebead, murmuring 
fervently to Heaven, —~ 
_ “YT thank Thee,.oh, uy Father, for the sweet 
ielpmate Thou hast vouchsafed to me in my 
latter days ; make me. worthy of Thy precious 
gift, a guide for her weaker footeteps to Thy 
throne,” 

As she heard his murmured supplication she 
felt she could have thrown herself at his feot— 
he so humble, yet so grandly superior to her, 

“If he only knew how weak I have been, and 
could see my heart,” she thinks, “he would put 
me away from him, then there would be nothing 
sft for me but to die; to be shut out of ‘his 
life would kill.ma,” = + 

So her little girlish love-story was never told, 
sad, in @ month’s time as the General had pre- 
dicted, Colonel Ponsonby and Kate Melrose -be- 
care man and wife, 

oe wedding was perfectly quiet, only a very 
‘ew old friends—one to give the bride away, the 
other two school. compan to act av maids. 
_ A pearl grey satin waa donned with rich soft 
laces to go to the altar with, but after breakfast 
Tate returned to her black dead silk robes, and 
started away for Switzerland in them, looking 
like a lovely lily framed in Black leaves. 





A wistful little face watches the bride and 
bridegroom aa they drive away down the wide 
gravel sweep out of the gates. 

“My beautiful darling,” murmurs Margery, 
“may Heaven bless and sanctify your union,” 
waving her handkerchief till all trace of. the 
happy pair was lost; then the tears she had so 


‘bravely suppressed fn Kate's presence flowed 


forth unchecked; but they'were tears of joy, 
and fell like summer showers, soft and refresh- 


ing, givi ace to he ious, vharged 
126 giving peace to her anxious, surcharg 


Ob! what a relief a flood of tears is to o 
troubled souli They are av dew to the parched 
earth, the fount of sweet ‘hope, that never dies 
if they can be au « Woe to the stricken 
heart whose tears‘are dried—then, indee}, all is 
hopeless, dark, and drear, ‘ 


OHAPTER V. . | 
* Oxi fancy; mousia, | mand [have been 


married over six rmontha, such: blissful dear 
ones, too,” : 

" Why, you are only a bride évan now, Kate,” 
says Margery, smiling, “atl@\it iv nearly a year 


since Sefton first came hers, “Do. you remember, 


our conversation just before he arrived, and 
what you said about antiquated old ‘parties— 


| eh?” mischievously. 


* T cannot say that I re , ber every word, 
but Iam afraid I ssid coulis very foolish. 


Heigho, what a lovely world this is! ‘See, here 
are the snowdrops aud crocuses peeping out their 
tiny heads. Oh, how delightful it alias!” 
picking a few snowy buda, and throwing them 
in Margery’s lap; “everything lovks so yoting, 
fresh, and promising.” 

‘Tike your new life, dear?” returns Mar- 
gery ; “but here is Sefton. I had better be 
wheeled in, what do you think! Two are com- 

ny, three are.nons,. and I don’t want to be 

yet ghost,” laughing merrily. 

"Fie, mousie; you know that Sefton and I 
are never so happy as when you are with ue. 
Now you shal! stay, to show you we are not such 
a love-sick couple you give us credit for,” she 
says, flushing prettily. 

“T thought I should nd. you here, sweet- 
heart !” says the Colonel, who looks ten years 
younger eince hfs marriage. ‘“ What, searching 
for viclets? Let me help you. Mousie shall 
have my contributions,” stooping down and 
searehing for the ‘sweet treasures that hide their 
purple. heads so coyly‘from the gaze of the 
stranger, 

"Here you are, Margery—catch! I am the 
champion ! See, I have the most!" holding a 
cluster of fragrant violets tantaliziogly before 
her. 

* Neyer miad, I am not besten, for I found 
the snowdrops,” Kate replies, with a little moue 
that cost her all her spoil, for he caught her 
round the waist and said, daring!y,— 

You shall pay toll, sweet wifey, for beating 
hen lord and master,” kissing her rosebud 
ips fondly, then releasing her and helping to 
gather her ecattered treasures. 

“J will punish you dreadiuily, sir,” she says, 
archly. “You are very unruly, andi am quite 
shocked,” 

**T will promise never to cffend agsin till the 
next time.” 

So they chatted and flirted like young lovers in 
the fresh spring aftertioon, perfectly oblivious of 

» who'rat smiling contentedly, basking iu 
their happiness and wedded love. 

“So you are really and truly iv love with 
Sefton, Kate?” says Margery, a5, seated in the 
drawing-room after dinner, they are having their 
usual chat, while the Colonel enjoys his cigar and 
glass of claret. 

How can I help loving one who {Is so kind, 
tender and true? Why the mere thought of 
losing his love would kill me! Wen he is away 
from me I am miserable till I see his dear face 
again. He isa king among men ih my estima. 
tion.” om 

“How happy I am, dear, to hear this, You 
Will never know the-domfort it’is tome to gee 


! 
| 
| 





you settled a periact paragon of matrons! 
Suppose you apply for the fitch of bacon, both of 
you? I will be one of the chief witnesses, to 
prove that not even a storm in a teacup has 
oceurred to mar your domestic peace.” 

"TT don't think [ should care to enter the liste, 
for something tells me it would be salt—and I 
distike salt--and Sefton is rather partial to that 
stinging condiment, Who knows that might be 
the commencement of a breege!” tapping th 
fender-bar with her tiny satin foot, and looking 
very wise. 

“Jack Sprat and his wife of famous renown 
got on beautifully,” Isughs Margery, “* because 
of their difference of taste—ore liked the fat, the 
other the lean, so between them they enjoyed it 


“Yos, that wai because there were two 
parte to choose from, Now if one fitch of 
bacon was salt there would be nothing for one to 
choose from at all, consequently we should argue 
on the merits of salt, and quarrel to a 
certainty |” 

“You were fited fora lawyer. Whats pity 
you were nob a boy instead of the most irre- 
sistible, teasing si.ier in the world,” caressing 
the tapering fingere :parkling with gems, where 
the plain gold band shone out clear and vivid 
amongsh them, a3 if to say, “I am chief of ali, 
for I am en emblem of love eternal.” 

That evening passed as others had, in peace 
and sweet home comfort. There was not a cloud 
in their bright horizon ;. all was sereneand calm ; 
and Margery basked in thelr sunshine—she waa 
their. réfleotor, 

‘Sammer “had come again with {bs fruits, 
flowers, sud golifen glories, and mourning was 
put aside—that is, the outward garb, not their 
hearts; fresh flowers woven into wreaths by 
Margery and Kate, were placed lovingly every 
moruing on the (ieneral’s tomb—no matter what 
weather they were xever forgotten. 

The Abbey began now to look gay}; silvery 
laughter sounded in the corridor and rooma in 
the house ; everywhere fragrant perfume from 
choice cigars came across you on the terraces from 
the smoking-room and rustic houses in the 
grounds, ‘ 

Colonel ‘aud Mra. Ponsouby were fairly 
launched in their new life, and threw the fine 
old Abbey open to their friends right hospitably. 

‘* We shail have quite a gay party, my dear,” 
says the Colonel, cheerfully, helping himself to 
filleted sole, and commencitig to eat with a keen 
appetite. “Ihave counted the letters, ‘and it 
seems to me that everybody has accepted your 
invitation. _We will open them after breakfast. 
My morning walk makes ime as hungry as a 
hunter. The top of the morning to you, 
movusie !” juniping up and placing her at the 
table tenderly. “ Why, I do think you steal the 
dew from the roses ! You have a colour very like 
this one in my buttonhole,” 

“What a dangerous person you must be 
among the ladies, Sefton! You aro the moet 
dreadful flatterer I ever knew,” taughed 
Margery. “You will have to have eyea like 
lynxes, Kate, when all these pretty girls arrive,” 

“T will depute you to be my lynx; bul mind 
you are nover to sleep during duty, or I shall 
diemiss you ftom my service!" says Mra. Pon- 
sonby, jocularly, 

“Ob! by-the-bye, I have news! I was so 
atarved out that I forgot everything,” helping 
himself to anchovy toast. “I met your old friend 
Fitagerald up ty the old mill, He was trying his 
hand at angling. ' : 

The colour forsook Kate's face-—~in a moment 
all the radiauce was goue, 

*Oht” she falcers, her lips seemingly frozen. 

“Yes,” continued the Oolonel. “ He tells me 
he has been away somewhere in Italy, and has 
been fortunate enough to get a picture hung at 
the Academy. Knowing he was such an old 
friend I zave him an open invitation, and told 
him abouy our ball, 

“ He sestned positively delighted to retiew old 
relations, No wonder, when a fellow has been 
leading a Bohemian life, kuocking abouh the 
world ; it seems like a glimpse of paradise to 
return to civilisation and charming wocaen’s 
society.” 
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COLONEL PONSONBY POINTED TO THE BALL-ROOM, PEREMPTORILY, ALMOST. MENACINGLY, 


“Thank Heaven |” murmurs Margery, ‘‘he 
never noticed my darling’s pallor |” 

“Why did you ask him hére, Sefton!” Kate 
tammers. ‘“ J—I don’t care for bachelors.” 

“What on earth are all our pretty girls to 
do if you coop them up here with Benedicts ?” 
he says, looklog for the first time over to his 
sife, whose face was as white as her morning 


t 


ro 08, 


‘Dearest Kate, you are not well,” he remarks, 
conceruedly, Vhat is the maiter! You were 
looking as bright as a June rose a few moments 


fe close, and my head aches,” she falters, 
leaving the table and going to the open casement 
to hide her agitation, “I shall be all right in 
& minute,” with a faint little smile, as she took 
(he fan and smelling vsalta from her husband’s 
hand, and allowed him to place her on a couch, 
"Go on with your breakfast; I will join you 
presently.” 


Somehow he did not return to the table with | 


that bright happy look of a few short minutes 
ago, 

Mbere seemed a cloud—a sudden cold wave, as 
t were, over the domestic atmosphere 

“So he is coming to the oall, you were saying, 
Sefton?” she pursues 
, he said he would. But don’t distress 
yourself to talk ; I will tell you presently.” 

Iam better sow, It was a sudden 
faintness.” 

“*T never noticed you like {t before,” looking 
at her keenly. ‘Well, as you are all right, 
proceed. I have asked him to paint a picture 
or you, 

“Surely you never were mad enough as 

” 


"Ves 


little 


ears 

“Whati” he returns, gazing at her with 
amazement, his voice strangely metallic. 

* Kate means that he is not a portrait- painter, 
and she fs naturaliy alarmed gt being perhaps 
caricatured,” eaid Margery, coming to her sister’s 
aid, 

"Yes, that was it, You see, I am rather vain,” 





she stammerr, taking Margery’s cue, and carrying 
it out. 

“Oh!” he replies, ‘‘ then you need be under 
no rMisapprehension on that account, for that is 
hie forte. It appears that this picture is Lady 
Diana Percy’s portrait, and is making a perfect 
furore, from all accounts, I read a long, flat‘er- 
ing leader about it in the Timers, little dreaming 
it was our young artisb who used to hang with 
such touching devotion over you when singing.” 

Further convereation was happily interrupted 
by a telegram from the Colonel's Weleh estate 
about some mine that his agent was working, 

“ Why did you act so strangely, Kate?” says 
Margery, half angrily, when they were alone. 
“You have positively vexed me, Your hus- 
band could not help noticing your too apparent 
agitation, it was so marked. Surely Frank is 
nothing to you now!” 

“ Don’t reproach me !” she cries, passionately, 
“T could not help it for the moment; it came so 
suddenly, and I had forgotten allabout bia, He 
had gone out of my life, I had vainly thought. 
Indeed, it is no use looking so cruel, I don’t care 
one brass farthing for him, cnly it for a moment 
brought back the old life that bas lain buried, 
forgotten.” 

“Heaven help you, poor dgrling!” ehe says, 
with a feeling of remorse for her unkind 
words. “I trust, for both your sakes, it is 
buried, never to be resuscitated. But, if you 
value your husband’s love, you will never act 
again as you did just now. I feel sure he atiri 
buted your sudden illness to ite right cause. I 
saw @ strange, cold gleam in his kind eyes, and 
a quivering about his lips, And, oh! Kate, my 
precious darling, do not break his heart! He 
oves you truly, so all absorbingly, that to doubt 
you would kill him.” 

‘Doubt me!” she says, with proud, flashing 
eyes. “You surely do not mean, Margery, he, 
my husband, could do that? Better I were laid 
out yonder beside dear mother and uncle than to 
eee his face shadowed by doubts. No, he will 
never have cause for even an atom of that, I 


| 
| 





shall never forget 1 am his honoured wife, whose 
faith is as frm ae the rock of ages,” raising her 
truthful eyes to Heaven to bear witness to her 
asveveration, 

‘Forgive me, Kate? I am more than satis- 
fied,” pleads Margery, humbly. “If I have said 
aught that is wrong ascribe it to my intense 
anxiety for your happiness, and over-zealous 
affection.” 

"J do, dear,” kissing her affectionately. “ Now 
Tam ready to receive a dozen Franks, Never 
fear that my face will lose its colour again.” 

The blaze of countless lights, the fragrance of 
innumerable flowers, the ravishing strains of a 
perfect band, the -rustle of silks and fluttering 
of gauze and soft net robes, the patter of little 
eatin and kid-shod feet, ravishivg whispers from 
aweet lips, the bewildering sparkle of brown and 
blue eyes. 

Moving through like a fairy queen is Kate, 
decked in glistening cream satin, wrought with 

rls; crimson rores are scattered on her dress 
nm rich clusters, aud on her bosom; and one 
fastened by a diamond anchor lays in her golden 
coils, that fall gracefully to the nape of her 
swan-like neck. 

“Will you favour me, Mrs, Ponsonby *” 
taking her programme, and pencilling the next 
waltz. 

* Certainly ; but it is impossible to give you 
that one,” cressing it off a 

“Why?” says Frank ae . “That one 
was not marked,” reproachfully, 

“There is no need for my husband to place 
his name down. You see I have reserved it. for 


(Continued on page 259.) 








We would call the attention of our readers to 
an advertisment on another page offering some 
wonderful bargains in handkerchiefs, which are 
worthy of their notice, 
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GERARD STAGGERED BACK, HIS BYFS HALY-BLINDED BY A CLOUD OF FINE DUST, 


THE HEIRESS OF WYNDCLIFF. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SUSPENSE, 


“My news,” saig Sir Richard, “does not 
amount to much, Still it may provide you with 
aclue, In our agitation yesterday we did not 
notice the absence of Mr, Transome, but as a 
matter of fact he was away all day, and has not 
yet returned, When J firat observed that he 
was not here I caused inquiries to be made, and 
I find that he was seen driving slong the high- 
road, away from the Castle, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve o'clock.” 

“'The exact time of Elaine’s disappearance !” 
exclaimed Carew, interrupting him, 

The Baronet nodded. 

“Yes, that was the point that struck me, 
aud that is why I said we might find a clue.” 

** Who saw Transome {” 

“No less a person than Mr. Jeffreys, the Vicar, 
who was walking along the road on his way 
home, when a close carriage dashed past him at 
such a rate that his attention was at once 
attracted. He looked up, and caught a 
glimpse of Transome’s face at the window. The 
glimpse was only momentary, but he recognised 
him instantly, as be had sat next him st dinner 
only an evening or two ago. He says Mr. Tran- 
some locked white and anxious, as if he had 
something on his mind.” 

The police inspector, who had been listening 
attentively while Sir Richard spoke, flashed a 
quick glance at Carew. "yee 

“ Did the Vicar say if Mr, Transome was the 
only oceupant of the carriage, Sir Richard ?”’ 
he inquired. 

"TY asked him that question myself, but he 
was unable to answer it with certainty. He says 
he only saw one person, clearly, but he fancied 
“= -_ ‘on recond,”” ‘ 

"Di ou any descriptio: of the 
chant? give y y P 





“He said it was an ordinary brougham, 
whether a private one, or from a livery stables, 
he could not tell—indeed, it dashed paet him at 
such @ rate that he had hardly time to notice 
anything.” 

“That looks queer,” observed Raven. ‘‘ This 
gentieman—Mr, ‘Transome—was a guest o! 
yours /” 

“Yes. He has been staying with me for some 
days past.” 

* And did you know he contemplated leaving 
80 soon }” 

“T had not an idea of it, On the contrary, I 
imagined he would stay for another week. Why 
he should have departed so hastily I cannot even 
surmise.” 

“Unless his departure‘is in some way cou- 
nected with that of Mies Wyndcliff,” remarked 
Raven, shrewdly. “By the way—you must 
pardon my asking the question, but under the 
circumstances I have no alternative—was this 
gentleman an admirer of Miss Wyndcliff $” 

A faint flush stained the waxen pallor of the 
Baronet’s cheek. 

“ He'wished to marry her.” 

"Ah! And did ehe encourage h's addresses }” 

“No. She refused to listen to them.” It 
galled Sir Richard terribly to have to make 
these confeesions to a stranger, but after all, 
Flaine’s welfare must be his first consideration, 
and it was clear Raven attached a good 
deal of importance to this new development of 
the situation. 

“Our next step,” said the inspector, after a 
pause, ‘‘ must be to find out where the brougham 
took Mr, Transome to, and whether he had a 
companion. My own impression is that he was 
going to the station at W-——, in time to catch 
the London train at twelve o'clock, and I shall 
hurry over there to make inquiries. It is a 
most unheard of thing for a guest to leave a 
house in such an abrupt fashion, unless he has a 
very powerful motive for getting away as quickly 
aa possible.” hf 

This was quite true, and neither Sir Richard 





nor Carew could gainsay it. Both indeed were 
inclined to think Trausome’s abeence at the 
same time as Elaine's meant more than a mere 
coincidence, Was it possible the man had been 
80 desperately in love with her that rather than 
run the risk of losing her ho had forcibly carried 
her off} 

Such things had been—and will be again, in 
spite of nineteenth century civilization, Love, 
when he takes possession of a man’s senses, hesi- 
tates at nothing, and though Transome dii not 
look like a person who would be carried away by 
euch a violent passion, experience teaches us 
the impossibility of judging our fellow-creature’s 
characters with any sort of certainty when they 
are under the influence of the blind god’s 
magic | 

Raven lost no time in setting-out for W—-, 
Carew wished to accompany him, but this the 
inspector would not allow. He could pursue 
his inquiries much better by himeelf, he said, 
and Gerard was, of course, bound to submit to 
his decision, especially as he was upheld In it by 
Sir Richard himself. 

“You had better go to bed and get a few 
hours’ sleep,” said the Baronet, kindly, as he 
observed the young man’s haggard face, “ You 
look as if you wanted it,” 

This was indeed the case; but though Carew 
80 far obeyed his host’s wishes as to throw him- 
self on his couch, his mind was too full of 
anxious thoughts for sleep to visit his tired eye- 
lids. He could do nothing until Raven’s re- 
turn, except work out every theory that might 
account for Elaine's disappearance; but the worst 
of it was, not one of these theories was satisfac- 


tory, 

Suddenly there flashed acrozs him those en‘g- 
matic words spoken by Heera, ‘‘ When you have 
need cf me, you will seek me.” Would it, he 
wondered, be any good going to her now? A 
minute afterwards he laughed at theides. In 
what manner was it possible she could help 
him ? 

A few hours later he was downstairs again, 
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waiting on the terrace for Raven’s arrival. When 

the inspector finally appeared a glances into his 

face showe at hia mission had been a failure. 
“Could uot fin a word about this Mr. 

l'ransome,” he said, with an air of vexation, in 

anawer to Carew's inquiriss. Y questioned 


every official at the station, and not one appears 
9 have moticed him. It seem» there was an 
agricultural show on yesterday; iu consequence 
of which the trdins were al! very full, and the 
station thronged with excursionjsts, so that it is 
really not surprising I should be unable to trace | 
the gentleman. Soill, 1 am disappointed; I've 


had a» lost j »urney,” 

‘What do you propose to do‘ next?” asked 
larow, who wasto the full as disappointed as 
hie companion 


Find out from Sir Richard where ‘Mr, Tran- 

some lives, aad try to track him ia that way.” 

‘But if—if ——” Gerard hesitated and bit his 
lips hard before pronouncing the words, **if 
thiags are as you suapged, Transome would not 
¢ his own home 

“No; but I might discover from his servants 
what bis habits are, and where I should be likely 
0 find bim.” 

that moment there came the sound of 
wheels crushing the gravel of the drive, and both 
men turned simuiltazeously, and saw & cab 
approaching, the horss looking as if he had been 
iriven hard, and before the vehicle drew up in 
front 
snd a man jumped out. 

Good Heavens! If is Transoma himself !’’; 
sclaimed Gerard, .excitedly, taking a few steps 
rwari, while the police iuspector repeated the 

words under his breath. 

“Surprised to see me, ain't you?” said the 
new comer, tossing half a sovereign to the cab- 
man, and coming up to Carew with outstretched 
hand. “Thought I had gone off my head to | 
bolt away as [ did yesterday morning, eh?” He 
laughed good-humouredly, and spoke with his 
usual debonnair maaner. “ Never was so sold ia 

H my life. Thought I aad posted eo letter to | 
ir Richard explaining matters last night, and 
h und it in my pocket this morning. It 
fan't often ray memory plays me tricks of that 
sort. Hop Y decided there would not be 
much harm douse if T caught the mail train back, 
ud here I am {” . 

There he was most certainly, with his thick 
watch chain and heavy seals, his ruddy face and 
brown whiskers. As he spoke, he pulled out a 
large silk handkerchief, and mopped his bror 
Then something in Carew’s expression seemed to 
strike him as strange, and he eaid sharply,— 





ever 





“What's the mstter—why do you lock at me 
as if [ were a natural curiosity ?” 
Because you have beea the subject of very 


usiderable curiosity, not to aay anxiety,” re- | 
turned Gerard, keeping his eyee fixed on the new | 
comer. “May lask what made you leave the 
Castle so abruptly yesterday 

Transome’s red face grewredder. He bagan 


o bluster like an enraged Turkey cock, ‘ You 
may ask, but ['m hanged if I see what right you 
have todoso!” he exclaimed, angrily. "I'm 
toh anewerable to you for omings and 


goings, am I!" 

“You are not; and under ordinary conditions 
I shouldu’t be in the smallest degree interested 
in them,” Gerard replied, shrugging his shoulders; 
as your hurried departure may throw some 
tight on what has become of Mise Wyndcliff, I 
have the etrongest possible motive for demanding 
this explanation,’ 

Hia tone was so far from conciliatory that 
Raven--—who had listened in ill-disguised anxiety 
to this dialogue—now came forward and pushed 
Gerard gently on one side, 

Mr. Carew might be a famous traveller and a 
clever man, but the inspector did not think 
much of his powers as a detective. 

“The fact is, sir,” said Rayen, In 


‘ but 





a quietly 


matter-of-fact tone, addressing himself to Tran- 
some, “weshould be very glad to know where 
you took Miss Wyndcliff when you drove away 
from here yesterday morning.” 
If the surprise on Transome’s face were not 
genuine he was certafcly a first-rate actor 
“Where I took Miss Wyndoliff ! 





of the house the door waa thrown opam, | 


| manager found that my presence was imperatively 


Where the | cussion ceased immediately,, 


deuce should [take her? You are both mad, I 
think—or drunk,” he exclaimed contemptuouely. 

“For my part, I haven’t the ghost of an idea 
what you mean. 
to Sir Richard, and let Lim know the sort of 
welcome I have received. Perhaps be may have 
a word to say about it—later on.” ‘ 

There was a veiled threat in his tone, He) 
spoke like a player who holds the trump ca) 
concesled—-a fact which the inspector's quick ear 
inamediately noted. 4 

Raven was a sharp-witted man, and he saw 
that a good deal of diplomacy would be necessary 
in dealing with this gentleman. 

“J beg your pardon, eir—don's go to Sir 
Richard just yet, until you have heard what has 
happened,” he entreated, laying a detaining hand 
on the other's sleeve. ‘I believe I am right in 
saying you left Wyndclif between eleven and 
twelve o'clock yesterday morning?” uae 

“Well” 

* Well, sir, Miss Elaine Wyndelif disappeared 


I think I had better go straight | 


"Look here, lr,” said Raven, drawing Gerard 
into the library, “it’s as likely av not those two 
are ia collusion. From the very first I haven't 
liked the look of that secretary---he’s a deep one, 
or I’m» touch mistaken! Now I can’s 
watch them beth, but I think I can manage one 
if you'll undertake the other, and if we both 
keep « sharp look owbit's ten to one we discover 
something. What do you think f.”’ 

‘*Y agree with»you entirely. If you'll keep 
an eyeon Tranzome TM do my best to get up 
_— pe = ort ye iar, -abed I 
et him slip through my filngers—we m not 
go cute ao I think myself, that'sall!"’ 


CHAPTER XI... 
THE SECRETARY SCORES, 


Two days passed away without bringing any 
elucidation of the mystery. Accounts of Miss 


* 





exact’y about that time, and we naturally sup 
you might assist us in finding where ebe | 
ad gone,” | 

Trangome’s colour faded slightly. j 

He shook himself free from Raven, and looked | 
from him.to. Carew. 

“ Miss Elaine disappeared ! That is a moet 
extraordinary statement, Do you mean to say 
she cau’t be found?” 

“She can't'be found, and she has not left 
clue by which she may betraced. Are we to 
teke it that you, sir, don’§ know her present 
whereabouts 1” 

*No more than the man in the moon! [ 
fully expected to find ber here.. Even now I 
cannot believe she has deserted her home.” 

Quee more he took oufhis handkerchief and 
wiped his brow. 

Raven’s eyes never left hie face. Was he 
speaking the truth or not? The tones of his 
voice seemed genuine enough ; but there was 
latent uneasiness in th» furtive expression of his 


Wyndcliff’s strange disappearance were circulated 
io all the newspapers, the county. police, and 
even the Scotland-yard “Buthorities were com- 
munteated' with, but so far without result. 
Raven had hoped that with all this publicity 


| some tidings at least would be forthcoming but he 


was disappointed, From the moment Elaina 
had heen seen by the butler passing through the 
ball no one had appatently at eyes on her, 

Sie Richard's distress was terrible to witness. 
He had fully made up his mind that foul play 
had overtaken bis daughter. If she were living 
ah ay her presence could mot be so entirely 


To thie theory, however, Raven. still dissented. 
He argued tha’ ib was easier tc conceal a living 
person than a dead ome—but as a matter of 
fact le was, as he had already told Carew, 
inclined to believe Elaine was keeping out of the 
way of her own free will, More than this, he 
waa of opinion that she had not left the neigh- 
boux hood, 





eyes, 

" So,” added the inspector, “ you will see, 
Mr. Transome, that as you aud the young lady 
left the Castle at the same hour, you might 
easily be supposed to know something of each 
other’s movements ?” 

“*T left quite unexpectedly,” returned Tran 
some, after a alight hesitation. “As you may be 
aware, I am connected with a large finaucial 
business in London, and yesterday morning my 


necessary in town; so In order to save time he 
came down to W: by the early morning mail, 
wired for a carriage to be in readiness, and drove 
straight here. As chance would have it I was 
taking a stroll and met the. carriage before it 
reached the Castle, and the case being urgent I 
jumped in, and we drove back and caught the | 
twelve o'clock train. As I told you before, I 
wrote a few lines to. Sir Richard explaining all 
this, but forgot to post the note, saw Misa 
Wyndcliff at breakfast yesterday, but have not 
set eyes on her since, That, eo far as 1 am con- 
cerned, is a true version of the case,” 

He glared, half-defiantly, at Carew as he | 
finished, and then with a nod at the police officer 
thrust bis hands in his pockets and walked across 
the terrace to the Castle entrance, 





| or other, 


‘* Tf she had done so,”” he said to Gerard, “ we 
should be pretty sure to hear of her ia some way 
Beautifal young ladies always attract 
a certain amount of attention. wherever they go, 
and even in the crowds that the agricultural 
show brought. to the couuty Miss Wyndcliff’s 
golden-haired fairness would not pass unnoticed. 
No, I am ready to wager thatif you draw a two 
mile circle round Wyadelit Oastle you would 
find her somewhere within the radius.” ___,, 

“Then why not search every mansion and 
cottaga in the county?” demanded Gerard, 
energetically. <a 

Raven shook his head. 

“That would be impossible. Au Englishman's 
house is his-castle, ‘and he would deeply resens 
any forced entrance. Besides, in order to do as 
you suggest, I should have to get a warrant, 


j and it would not be granted me on the very in- 


au Hcient evidence I could offer, Still, I don’t think 
it is possible for her to leave the county without 
belng observed—all the police are on the lgok- 
out, and the reward that has been offered is 
in itself sufficieat inducement to make. people 
keen. ‘ 

Transome and Hilliard both profeased to take 
the deepest possible interest in the inquiries that 
had been set on foot, and offered their aid in 
assisting them, True to his word, Carew kept a 





Well?” queried Carew, In a low tone, as he 
disappeared, “what is your opinion now, Mr. 
Raven, is bis story 4 tissue of lies or not ?” | 

Blessed if I kaow, sir,” admitted the in- | 
spector, scratching his head in a puzzled manner, 
" Tt eounds epecious enough, but there was some 
thing about it I didn't quite like either. He 
seemed very much upset too; but then, if he 
was in love with the young lady that would 
account for it. Perhaps we had better go indoors 
and see Sir Richard and let him know Mr, Tran- 
some is back.” 

As they entered the hall they were greeted by 
the sight of Transome and Hilliard apparently in 
earnest conversation, They stood together in 
the embrasure of the window and were speaking 
in so low a tone that it hardly rose above a 
whisper, 


strict watch on the secretary, especially at night. 


| What rest he had he tvok in the day ; after 


retiring to his room he would remove his boote, 
and then sit at his window with the blind 
drawn down, and a emall hole cut in it, through 
which he waa enabled to see the terrace below. 
His door was invariably ajar, and at the slightest 
soand in the corridor outside he was on the 
alert. 

On the third night after Elaine’s disappearance 
he was sitting there, when his ear was caught by 
the faint sound of a maffled footstep—so faint 
that only seuse strained to the h 
point could have distingw ib, -. Very 
cautiously he stole to the door. Yes, someone 
was passing it, or rather, someone seemed to be 
pif we: near it, lis to hesz if there was 
any movement from wi fancied hs 





At the sight of the other twa men their dis- 


. Carard, 
, could hear suppressed breathing A minute 


—— 
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later there came'a slight tap, and the door was 
ushed gen n. 
ar rh to you awake!” whispered the 
voice of the secretary. ‘'Ab!” ss he entered 
and stumbled against the crouching figure of 
Gerard, * J see 1 need not apologise for disturh- 
ing you. There is someone outeide in the garden 
—it looks to me like the figure of » woman. 
Shall we go down and see who it is?” 
Gerard was by no meana to have his 
tactics discovered, but he tt ib wivest,to 
the it comment, and 


although he felt more than half-convinced that- 


vhis was some trap set for -him by Hilliard, he 
ah once suswered the.secretary’s ion in the 


question 
atl mative, and | his boots ia his hand. 


followed him downs At the foot of the 
stairs 

“ Before letting our. elvea oat of the house, let 
us reconnoitre from the hall window,” he said, 
“and then we shal! see if the woman is etill 
there, It is no good starting off on a wild goose 
chase.” 

He led the way to the deep bay of the window, 
the upper portion of which was filled with stained 

lass. 
. An intense stillness reigued throughout the 
house, and seemed to be shared by the landscape 
outside, It wasa lovely starlit night, the outline 
of trees and shrubs beiug distinctly visible against 
the aky, 

“ae there she is still!” exclaimed the secre- 
tary, ia an eager whisper, pointing, to a clamp of 
bushes on the lawn below the terrace, do you 
gee her?” 

Following hie outstretched finger Gerard was 
able to distinguish a darkly-draped female form 
standing motionless in front of some lilac bushes. 


Her face was upturned, but her fingers shaded. 


her eyes, so that it was impossible to sce her 
features. She ed to be gazing very atten- 
tively at some part of the house. 

“She is looking at your window,’ added 
Hilliard, with a half-veiled malice in his tone, 
* Do you know who she is?” 

‘‘1£ don’t know I can soon find out,” returned 


Carew, “come along, we will go out through the | 


, 


little postern door.’ 

‘*You had better be quiet,or meanwhile she 
may make her escape,” was Hilliard’s remark, aa 
both young men let themselves on the terrace. 
“T think we shall do well to separate, and then 
skirt round the plantation soas to advance close 
upon her from right and left before she sees us,” 

Carew agreed in the wisdom of this suggestion, 
and they were enabled to get within twenty yards 
of the mysterious visitor ere she became aware of 
their vicinity. 

Then one of them trod on a twig, which 
cracked rather noisily, with the result that she 
turned quickly round, and instantly flitted awa; 
amongst the thickly-planted trees of the shrub- 


bery. ‘ 
Whether she had seen them or not it was diffi- 


culb togay, but she was evidently alarmed, snd | 


bent on escaping. 

“ Perhaps it is Miss Wyadeliff herself!" said 
Hilliard, breathing hard in his excitement, and 
Carew, fired by the idea, dashed into the planta- 
sion, forgetful of everyching elee in anxiety to 
overtake the retreating woman. 

Hilliard kept up with him for some little time, 
then slackened his pace, and finally stood still, a 
wicked smile curving his thin lips. 

“Fool!” be muttered, “did he think he could 
get the better of me so easily, did he think I did 
not suspect he wae watching me? The next time 
he comes to his door, and listens to see who is in 
the passage he must take care not to have smoked 
strong cigars beforehand, Their scenv betrays 
tim,” 


Meanwhile Gerard found his task of overtaking 
the lady lees easy than he had imagined. For 
some timehe could not find her in the denseness of 
the shrub ; but at-last he made out her dark 
drapery, stealing silently. along, silently, but so 
swiftly that she had reached the park long before 
be had, amd when be finally emerged from the 
chrubs he saw her some distance in advance, flying 
down the avenue with footsteps that literally 
hardly seemed to touch the powet. 

Not only did she seem to know her way per- 





fectly, bub she took advantage of,every patch of 
shadow with a skill, showing that in spi'e of pur- 
auit she still kept all her wits about her, 

The conviction thatit. muat ba Elaine gained 
on Gerard, Who else. would be likely to stand 
gazing up at his window? Was it possible the 
anxiety the poor girl had lately gone throvgh had 
turned her brain, and Raven’s theory that she 
wae wilfully hiding herself was a correct one! 

Now at last, out herein the open, he was gain- 
ing upon.her—yes, rapidly, Fleet as she was, his 
long legs covered the grottnd at a quicker rate 
than ehe could keep up, and in a few, more 
minutes he would be level with her. 





Apparently she knew this, although she had | 


“Well, yes. d& must admit that your choice of 
midnight for your visit seemed @ strange one.” 

She fushed deeply—a bright red flush that 
burned in throat and brow—and for a moment 
did not. answer, Theo sho said in a different 
voice, lower and more gentle, — 

“T acknowledge my visit was a strange one, 
but it admits of an interpretation that will rob 
it of its atrangeness,and that explaustion shall 
be given you—in due seazon,” 

“Why not now? There is ro time like the 
present.” 

“Tam too fatigued, and I require rest, By 
to-morrow I shall be recovered,” ° 

“Does that mean that I may come and see 


not once looked behind, Quite suddenly sho | you to,.morcrow ?” 


turned round and raised her arm; a small | 
| evening.” 


bright object glisteued in her hand. There was 
a faint report, and Gerard staggered back, his eyes 
halft-blinded by a cloud of fine duat. 

Fora moment he thought he had been shot. 
He put his hand to his face, expecting to find it 
covered with blood; but this proved mot to 
be the case, and in a very little time he had 
wiped the dust away, and discovered that he wae 


| none the worse for it with the exception of a 


slight irritation of his eyelids. 





? 
} 
' 


“ Yes, if you wish todoso, It must be fn the 


‘And you will tell me the reason that brought 
you to the Castile }” 
Again that deep flush, and a lowering of the 


| tichly fringed eyelids. , 


“1 will tell you—if you stil! desire to know.” 
She held owt her hand to him as a sigual of 
departure. He took it im bis rathor awkwardly, 
and after a moment’s hesitation rafsed it 


to his lips, and then turned away, and hastily re- 


vidently the weapon, whatever it was, had | traced his footsteps, feeling somehow as if he 


been discharged less with the purpose of hurting 
him than to make. him pause in his pursuit. 
And this purpose bad been achieved, for the girl 


—it was clear she must be young from her | 


extreme activity—was now entering the little 
wood where Elaine had met with her adventure 
with the panther, 

“By Heavens you shall not escape me!” 
Gerard muttered between his clenched teeth, 


and once more he set out to follow her—obli- | 
vious of the fach that Hilliard was no logger | , 


with him, 
On.and on he went, darting round trees, crush- 
ing through the brushwood, and yet the black- 


robed figure kept steadily in advance unti! the | 


grey wall surrounding the “ Rookery” came in 
sight, and then her speed slackened and Gerard 
gained on her so much, that it was quite clear 
he must now overtake her. 

But he did not succeed in doing 0 until! she | 
had reached the fron clamped door with its rusty 
hanging bell, through which the mistress of the 
Rookery had let him out some days ago, Then | 
her strength seemed spent, and as he seized her | 
arm she sank against the door as if for support, 
while ab the same time drawing the black | 
drapery more closely round her face. 

Gerard, however, was in no mood to be trifled | 
with, or to Jeb considerations for her evident | 
desire ‘to escape recoguition withhold him from | 
discovering. her identity, Holding her firmly | 
with one hand he forcib!y tore the veil from her | 
face with the other, and as he saw her features | 
a sharp exclamation burst from hie lips,— 

“ ee ~ ! ” | 

She turned upon him half defiantly, half | 
haughtily. 

* Yes, it is I—Heera, whom you have beeu 
chasing. Do you think it was well to run a 
defenceless woman to earth in this manner?” 

Gerard, remembering the weapon she evidently 
carried with sher, thought the word “ defence- | 
less” misplaced, but he prudently refrained 
from saying so, He was bitterly disappointed in 
his discovery. Up to the last moment he had 
hoped his captive would prove to be Elaine. 

“YT sm very sorry to have occasioned you dis- 
tress,” he ssid, humbly. ‘‘I had no idea it was 

ou.” 
, A swift expression of what locked like disap. | 
pointment passed across her face, but vanished 
instantly. Hitherto she had been leaning against | 
the pillar of the gate ; now, however, she drew 
herself upright, and seemed to have quite re- 
covered her self-possession. 





“For whom did you take me!” she ssked, | be 


looking at him keenly 

But Carew was not to be “ drawna’’ go easily, 
aud evaded the question. 

“Tt was impossible for me to guess who you 
were. LIeaw you in the Castle grounds, and my 
curiosity was awakened, so I followed you.” 

“And I suppose you are wondering what 
brought me there at this time of night?” 











| ba? been within an ace ef grasping the key to 
| tho mystery that perplexed him, and yet had 


contrived to miss it, 

Perhaps Heera’s explanation would place it ia 

his hands, He wondered what the explanation 
would be. The motive that brought this beau 
tiful, regal-looking woman to play the spy—for 
it was in this light he was inclined to regard her 
conduct-—-must be & powerful one, and he could 
not even guess its nature. 
Gerard’s first impulse on entering the Castle 
was to look round for Hilliard, but the secretary 
was nowhere to be seen. A visit to his bedroom 
showed that he waa not there, and Carew came 
downstairs asain, determining to await his 
return. Meanwhile he secured the fastenings 
of all the lower doors and windows, so tiat 
Hilliard should not be able to steal a march on 
him, and come in uuperceived, and having douse 
this he seated hiraself in the embrasure of the 
hal! window, well screened by the heavy drapery 
of the curtains, aod on the alert for the slightest 
sound, 

He had stayed thus for an hour or more, when 
to hig great surprise he saw the figure of Hilliard 
standing in the middle of the hall, dimly visiole 
in the darkness, 

‘© How on earth did you getin!” he exclaimed, 
starting up ia his astonishment, 

* Gebin | by the pestern door, of course—the 
way I went out—” was the matter-of-fact reply, 
given, however, with a faint @svour of aatire, as it 
the speaker enjoyed his queationer's evident 
discomfiture, 

But the postern door fs locked! I locked 
it myself when I entered.’ 

"T suppose I must have come in before you 
then—that’s all.” 

“Bot where have you been in the mesa. 
time!” 

"In the library. I intendell waiting for your 
arrival, but [ dropped asleep, and only woke 4 
few minutes ago. Well, did you succeed in 
tracking the lady!” 

“" Yes" —shortly. 

“ And finding out who she waa 1” 

* Yes "--again. 


Hilliard looked at him fora few miautes in 
silence, then, shrugging his shoulders slightly, 
he said,-— 


‘Would it be indiscrest to ask any further 
questions ?” / 
“Very,” Gerard rejoined, knitting his dark 
brows together. “J thiok, Mr. Hilliard, the 
best thing for beth of ua now will be to go to 
d,’ 
“T quite agree, Good night—or rather good 
morning ”’—~and the secretary began to ascend 
the stairs, leaviog Carew with an uncomfortable 
impreesion of having been fooled. Of course he 
could not declare that Hilliard’s story was not 
true, and that he had not been ia the library all 
this time, but be was strongly of opinion this was 
not the case, Of Heers’s presence in te grounds 
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there could be no doubt, and the secretary hrd 
taken advantage of the fact to start Gerard off in 
pursuit, while he followed some device of his 
own—which from his manner Gerard judged he 
had brought to s successful issue. How he had 
got into the Castle, or whether he had been in it 
all the time, it was impossible to say. 

“In my inmost heart 1 believe the villain is 
at the bottom of B'aine’s fight!” he muttered, 
aud involuntarily be clenched his hands and set 
his teeth bard. “I will find some means of 
getting the truth from him, if I have to shake it 
out with his life! I will wait and hear what 
Heera says, because her explanation may possibly 
throw some light on the mystery, but afterwards 
.... you had better beware, Mr. Secretary 
Hilliard! It is war to the knife between 
us!” 

And he shook his fis) in the direction of 
Hilliard’s departing figure. 


(To be continued.) 








VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—30i— 


CHAPTER I. 


Vivien ! Vivien | cried a voice from the summer 
kitchen of an old farm-houre that was perched 
like @ robin’s nest in a bower of green leaves on a 
sloping hi)l-side, 

The bough of a peach-tree in an adjoining 

chard guivered a little, a bright, eaucy young 
tace peeped out from the network of pink-and- 





white blossoms and green leaves, and answered per 


back {mn a voice * sweet as a silver bell,— 
“ Wait just one little minute, Aunt Julia, I'll be 
there directly.’ ie 
The pretty golden head of tumbled curls 
dodged back behind the thick ecreen of blossoms, 
“Aunt Julia is always calling me just when I 
don’t want to come,” pouted pretty little 
Vivien North, vexedly; and aa she spoke she 
drew out a little book from the hollow of the 
tree, where she bad hastily thrust it when the 
rasping voice of her avot startled her, and 
breathless’) turned over its mystical pages again. 
Tne wonderful book—-so captivating to pretty 
Vivien North, bore the romantic title,— 1 
**The Young Girl's Dream-book ; or, A Glance | 
into the Future.” 
‘* He was so young and handsome in my dream,” 
said Vivien, half aloud, her pretty pink cheeks | 
flushing scarlet. “I wonder if I shal! ever see 
anyone in real life with just such dark eyes that 
eeemed to almost smile, and just such a face, like 
the dark, bancsome picture of Romeo.” | 
Faster and faster few the little white bande | 
over the mystical pages. Ah! here at last was ! 
what she was searching for. | 
“Ifa matden dreams of a handsome stranger, | 
who smiles upon her and calls her name, then | 
instantly disappears, the dream is an evil omen to 








the dreamer, for if she be youvg aud beautiful, | 
her beauty will be her eurse, avd bring shame and | 
disgrace. Hatred and jealousy will follow ciosely 
on the heels of love. Fre the month wanes, let 
the dreamer beware /” 


And this was exactly what Vivien North had 
dreamed 

“ T don’t believe a single word of it,” cried the 
impetuous little beauty, dashing two great tear- 
drops from her lovely blue eyes, ‘‘I belfleve it 
is nothing but a cheat, for thia horrid book is 
always predicting awfu! things forme, Nothing 
will happen to me ere the moon wanes, I'm only 
wishing that something would.” 

Somehow the words she had just read rang in 
her ears,— 

“ Her beauty will be her curse, and bring shame 
and disgrace,” 

‘Pehaw! I don’t believe that either,” muttered 
little Vivien turning her head sideways like a 
vird. ‘In all the books and nice papers that I | 
have ever read girls who were pretty had plenty 
of adoring lovers, who obeyed their slightest wish | 
—thah must have been very nice indeed—ard as 





| living there,” said Mrs. Julia Nelson, crossly, 


; me, and I hate you for it! 
| worse than all for your pretty, rosy face,” she 


| for the corn, 


' quickly down the primrose-bordered path, her | 


crimson passion-flowers rioted in the sunshine, 


to diegrace, dear me, that’s nothing new. 1am 
always in disgrace for one thing or another.” 

Vivien laughed a merry, rollicking laugh that 
echoed back to the woman in summer 
kitchen, bringing that angry matron to the door 
ad once, 

“Vivien, Vivien—are yon coming?” she 
called, sharply. ‘Come here instantly. What 
keeps you all day long in that peach. tree You're 
up to something, I'll warrant.” - 

“T shall never look ineide of this hateful book 
again for predicting such awful things for me,” 
muttered Vivien, pettishly ; and with one well- 
directed aim, whiz went the little dream-book 
through the pink-and-white boughs, landing far 
out in a little lake close by. 

“Tm coming, Aunt J alle,” she called, softly ; 
and swingirg as gracefully and daintily as a 
squirrel through the low-drooping, blossoming 
boughs to the green grass below, she waded ankle 
deep through the sweet pink clover to where her 
aunt, with an ugly scowl on her face which 
certeialy boded ill to luckless little Vivien, sat 
on the doorstep paring a basket of rosy-chesked 
apples. 

* Your uncle Tom has just got home from town, 
and has brought a letter with him from a friend 


‘and it contains an invitation for éither you or 
your cousin Clara to spend the summer there,” 
‘Oh, Aunt Julia,” cried Vivien, breathlessly, 
flinging herself down on the doorstep beside 
her, “Jeb me go! Please let me go, sunt!” 
“Why should I let you go instead of my own 
daughter Clara {” she demanded, angrily. ‘‘ No, 
indeed ; you shall stop at home, Dependeni 
people like you, living off other people's charity, 
can’t live the life of a lady ; you ought to be glad 
to have a roof over your head, and a crust to 


All the dainty colour fled from Vivien North’s 
lovely face as che sprung from her seat on the 
doorstep, her blue eyes flashing and her ripe-red 
lips guivering piteouely, 

“ Heaven knows that if I knew how to do any- 
thing for myself I wouldn’t be dependent upon 
your charity a day longer, Aunt Julia,” she 
panted, sobbingly. ‘‘ Ever since I can remember 
you have flung it in my face every hour in the 
day—that if it wasn’t for you I'd be in the work- 
house,” 

* And it’s true, too!” cried the epiteful voice 
of Clara Nelson. ‘‘If we didn’t have to support 
you, father could have more money to spend on 
And I hate you 





muttered under her breath, darting a glance of 
hatred at the drooping little figure on the door- 
step. 

“Oh, dear,” cried Mrs. Nelson, jumping up eo 
hastily from the doorstep that her apples fiew in 
all directions. “See, Vivien, the bars are down 
at the foot of the glen, and the cows are making 
Run quickly down by the other 
path and head ’em off!” 

And glad of any excuse to escape the volley of 
abuse which was just about to be launched at her | 
little Vivien North—the dependent cousin—sped 





poor little heart swelling bitterly, and her blue | 
eyes fairly blinded with tears which rolled off her 
pink cheeks and buried themselves in the hearts 
of the violets at her feet as she flew along on her 
errand, which was leading her, on that bright 
July morning, to her fate, 

At that moment the rosy flush of the morning 
sunlight fell full upon the handsome faces of nwo 
young men who were heading their trim little 
bost toward a group of willows that fringed the 
little lake, 

* Upon my word, {t seems to me we have 
stumbled on to a veritable fairy’s bower!” cried 
Bertram Valentine, springing lightly from the 
skiff and flinging himself carelessly down under 
the trees. 

No spot could have been lovelier. Around the 
trunks of the willows clematis and scarlet creepers 
clung in rich luxuriance, and masses of white and 





filling the air with their odorous perfume, 
Red poppies gleamed in the green graces, 


coquetting with the tall white lilies lying on the 
stili bosom of the silvery little stream. 

“It is rather a charming epot,” commented 
Cuthbert Leigh, following his oa 
example, and flinging himself down at length 
under the trees. “J should pity any fairy who 

t be unlucky enough to cross your path, 
Valentine, especially if she were young and 

Why 1” asked Bertram Valentine, pushing 
back his dark curls from his broad white brow, 
hie black eyes twinkling quizszically as he fanned 
himself with his straw hat, “I should 
rather enjoy ‘he situation, I assure you, Leigh.” 

“You ought to be labelled dangerous,” 
laughed Leigh, eyeing his graceful college chum, 
who was lying back so nonchalantly among the 
crimson flowers, ruthlessly plucking them with 
his white fingers, tearing theni to pleces, and 
flingiog them into the stream. 

“Dangerous }” repeated Valentine, laughing 
softly. “ What else, pray ?” 

“And fickle,” exclaimed Leigh, tossing his 
friend « cigar and proceeding to light one him- 
self, 

‘Anything else to add to the true bill?” 
inquired Valentine, bowing with mock courtesy, 

“IT might add, handsome as a prince and as 
heartless asa stone,” laughed Leigh. 

“T wish we bad brought our guns and a lunch 
from the hotel,” exclaimed Valentine, impa- 
tiently, turning the too personal subject. “ This 
would be a capital place for a day’s shooting 
What do you say, Leigh, to our going back for 
them /” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” assented Leigh, languidly 
“1m agreeable,” 

“No one would imagine you were agreeable 
unless you informed them of that fact,’ retorted 
Valentine, maliciously. 

At that instant a bird in full song swept over 
their heads, disappearing in the thicket beyond, 
and the crackling of the underbush close by, fell 
upon their ears, and a fresh, sweet young voice 
cried out,—- 

"Oh, little bird, pity me! I am so very un- 
happy, and so lonely in this dreary place whers 
nobody ever comes, If I had wings I'd fly away 
and never come back again !” 

“You had better go back to the hotel after the 
guns,” ssid Valentine, motioning bis friend 
toward the skiff. “I'll wait for you here. You 
see, the fairy whom you warned me of is about to 
cross my path.” 

“You had better come with me, Valentine,” 
urged Leigh, anxiously, 

“It's rather late in the day for you to 
commence preaching to me in that ion, az 
though I were a flirt or a trifier,” retorted 
Valentine, shrugging his shoulders, “I am 
quite determined to catch a glimpse of my fairy ; 
she must be young, judging from her voice,” 

‘Take care, my dear Valentine,” laughed 
Leigh. ‘You had better be off with the old love 
before you are on with the new.” : 

He stepped lightly into the skiff as he spoke, 
took up the oars, and with a few measured strokes 
was soon lost to sight. 

‘“* Now for a glance at my fairy,” though? 
Valentine, rising indolently to his feet, 

Tae words had scarcely fallen from his lips ere 
a young girl, fairer than a poet’s dream, bounded 
grecefully through the network of crimson 
blossoms to the edge of the thicket where our 
handsome hero stood—a young gi”! with a cluster 
of pansies in her hand. It was pretty little 
Vivien North—she had come to fix up the bara, 

“ Good heaven's!” thought V«ientine, taking 
in ab a glance the rare beavty of the little 
creature before him—with her tumbled, dis- 
ordered golden curls, sky-blue eyes, and lovely 
scarlet mouth. “It is a sin for such a little 
beauty to be hidden here.” 

Her pretty little feet were buried ankle deep 
in the violet-studded grase, and her broad eun-hat 
—with a wreath of around it—was tilted 
back fron a faultless pink-and-white dimpled face: 
that would have charmed any beauty-loving 


te 2 » 
“'] hope I have not frightened you, said 
Valentine, jauntily raising his hat from his dark 
curls, and bowing with that courteous, winning 
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grace that always had such a pleasing effect upon 
fluttering feminine hearts. 

A low cry of dismay broke from the parted 
crimson lips, and the "gp face flushed in the 
most delightful girlish confusion, as the dark, 
magnetic eyes met and held her own for one brief 
instant. 

“ Oh, I remember just where I have seen such 
a dark, handsome, smili 
shrinking back a 6 
the handsome hero I saw in my dreams, and of 
whom that awful little dream-book warned me to 
beware.” 

But, ah me! young hearts are heedlees of 
warnio Love goes where it is sent, in spite 
of all warnings in the world. And Vivien 
North stood face to face with her fate. 

Valentine had heard the le thereabouts 
often mention the name Clara Nelson—the 
farmer's daughter—and he told himself 
this was certainly Clara, fairer than ail fancy 
wt Faoun t aiciianh seeebilabla thin siceabilh 

« ve not 8 you,” he repeated, 
eocheuadl . ‘*I am addressing Miss Clara 
Nelson, am I not? Allow me to waive formality 
by introducing myself. I am your neighbour 
for the present, stopping ab the hotel on the 
other side of the lake,” 

As he spoke he extended his card, and she read 
thename,— 

“ Bertram Valeatine, Oxton.” 

“T am not Clara Nelson,” said Vivien, blushing 
still more confueedly. “I—I-—-am only Vivien 
North, her cousin.” : 

“ Vivien North,” repeated Valentine. “That 
sounds like a poem—so sweet and pretty, but it 
is not ove half as pretty as ite owner,” he added, 
with mischievous gallantry. But Vivien had 
turned to fly from him. ' 


CHAPTER IL 


_ Fats was kind to gay, fascinating Bertram 
Valentine, 

As Vivien turned to fly from him the breeze 
coyly lifted her sun-hat that was tilted down 
over her pretty curls, and carried it directly to 
Bertram's feet, 

In a moment he had gallantly stooped to 
recover it, delighted at the opportunity it 
afforded him of speakiog with the little fairy, 

* Please allow me to return your haf, 
Vivien,” he said in his fatally winning voice, 
with an Irresistible glance full of admiration, 
passion, and fire that seemed to flash from his 
magnetic eyes to hers. 

Vivien took the hat with a simple, “ Thank 
you, air,” and as he passed over the hat by the 
biue ribbons his hand accidentally brushed hers, 
and Vivien blushed again rosier than before, as 
ae 

‘Do not leave me,” lored, epgerly, “or 
I shall thigk you have not forgiven me for in- 
truding upon your grounds. You must also 
pardon me for o your pathetic appeal 
to the bird yonder that you were ao lonely, and I 
sympathize with you with all wy for I had 
really believed I was the only lonely and unhappy 
person under the sun,” 

“*T never dreamed anyone would hear what I 
said,” faltered Vivien, coyly drooping her pretty 
blue eyes ; “eo few people ever come here. Ido 
not think I have seen ten strangers in my whole 
life, for I have never been away from farm. 
I must go now,” she added, with an air of 
embarrarsment. ‘ My aunt and my uncle would 
be very an with me if they knew I had 
stopped to with a stranger. I could never 

come to the lake alone again.’ 

‘Then they must never know of it,” replied 
Valentine, promptly. ‘‘It will be quite a bit of 
romance to keep it from them. Iam stopping 
at the hotel on the other side of the lake,” he 
explained, 

Vivien raised her eyes, and Valentine, so 
worldly wise, smiled as he read the undisguised 
pleasure that Vivien never dreamed was revealed 
in them, 

“To tell you the truth, Mias Vivien,” he went 





on, “a college chum and myself were evjoying a 
little lark all to ourselves up at Oxton, and 
somehow it leaked out and reached our professor's 
ears. Well, the upshot of the whole matter was 
my friend and I were suspended for a month 
and came here. Yesterday I was deeply deploring 
my situation ; but now ”—with another glance 
from his thrilling —‘*I gqnite believe fate 
drifted me here; for if [I had the hope of 
meeting you here often in this romantic bower 
this month would be the happiest month of my 
whole life, Won't you _ me one of those 
pansies—-just one?’’ he » softly. 

Vivien handed him one of the flowers, utterly 
at a loss what to say to this handsome stranger ; 
and her foolish little heart thrilled ae it had 
never thrilled before, as she saw him gracefully 
raise it in Kis white hand and press it to his lips, 

“When Iam dying, Miss Vivien, this pansy 
will be found lying on my heart,” be said, softly. 
“ Pray sit down on this mossy log,” he entreated, 
earnestly, “and give me just five minutes more, 
please ;” and with heart flutterixg like a bird's, 
all unmindful of tha cows that were trampling 
down the corn, and rioting amid the spoils in 
the meadow bard by, Vivien shyly sat down. 

Young, handsome, and eloquent, Valentine 
knew that he was dangerously fascinating to this 
simple little country maiden, and he exerted 
himself to the utmost to please his pretty, artless 
companion, 

Tt was the first break in the lonely monotony 

of Vivien North’s dreary young life—the first 
dawning of that sun that was to shine so brightly 
for a time. 
. Valentine told her of the great world beyond, 
the dazzling wonders of city life, and the gay 
balls and parties young girls of her age were 
permitted to attend—a veritable fairy life where 
sorrow never entered. 

He laughed lightly to himself as he noted how 
deeply he interested her. 

“We shall meet here very often,” he silently 
assured himself; and again Bertram Valentine 
teed softly, and that laugh was not pleasant 
to hear, 

The novelty of the situation pleased Valentine. 
The chance meeting in this lovely bower with 
such & sweet little country lassie had a piquant 
dash of romance about it that charmed him, and 
he gave himself up to the anticipation of a 
delightful flirtation, recklessly heedless of how it 
was to end. 

Yet pretty little Vivien North pleased hand- 
some Bertram Valentine, and there is a world of 
truth in the old adage of love at first sight, and 
<i quickly young hearts respond to ite sweet 
w 


per. 

And the hour that they spent there together, 
to the song of the birds and the low, 

musical dip of the waves, was the brightest 
chapter of their lives. It was the prettiest 
dawning of love's sweet dream that ever could 
have been pictured to artless little Vivien. 
The dip of the oars in the water recalled 
Valentine to his senses, and glancing up he saw 
his friend Cuthbert Leigh hurriedly rowing 
toward the spot where they sat. 
"*T twill not detain you any longer, Vivien,” 
said Valentine, i 3; “but I have found 
these moments so pleasant I shall come here 
every day at this hour, and if re that day dowa | 





that I cannot see you I will mark that day down 
as one that has had no sunshinein it. Promise 
> we phe will age ony ety wl he cried, 
ushing eagerly aa he er upresisting 
little white hands in a strong, firm grip. 
Poor bewildered little Vivien North, you must 
nop judge her harshly, dear reader ; rather pity 
her ; for a young girl’s heart is nob always proof 
against the eager entreaties of a fascinating 
young man. 
Vivien forgot the warning in her dream-book, 
forgot everything but the pleasure of meeting 
a again, and the promise was shyly but readily 
ven, 
' Valentine watched the slender, girlish little 
figure flit away through the crimson blossoms 
and the sunshine to the old farm-house beyond, 
—? himeelf remorsefully over and over again 
that he was a villain to cross the path of that 


he had suddenly come like a brilliant bewildering 
meteor. 

"It is such a pretty love story,” he sighed ; 
“it seems a thousand pities that s stop must be 
put toit. It would have been better if I had 
taken Leigh's advice and gone over in the akiff 
with him, and left this paradise before I looked 
upon a Vivien North’s face,” he ruminated 
* But I have quite made up my mind to one course: 
it will nob do to see Vivien again. I will stay 
away and she will soon forget me.” 

Somehow the thought that she would forget 
him brought a keen pang of regret to the heart 
of fickle Bertram Valentine. 

At that moment Leigh's skiff touched the 
shore. ; 

“ Never mind banding out the guns; you may 
aa wellleave them in the boat. I’ve changed my 
mind about hunting here,” said Valentine, 
flushing uneasily under his friend’s stare of 
surprize. 

“ W-h-e-w! how does it happen you have 
changed your mind so suddenly #” cried Leigh, 
with a long, low whistle. “Have the fairies 
driven you away from their enchanted ground, or 
did the voice belong to some withered, wrinkled 
old maid? You look upset over eomething— 
which is it, eh, oid boy ?” 

** Your jest is in bad taste, Leigh,” retorted 
Bertram, savagely, as he jumped into the skif— 
** paver refer to such nonsense again.” 

** But did you really discover the owner of the 
voice?” persisted Cuthbert. “I'll beta silk hat 
something unusual must have happened to put 
joliy Bertram Valentine into a humour like 
this.” 

* Yes, somethiog haa happened. I've encoun. 
tered the fairy,” replied Valentine, abruptly, 
avoiding his friend’s prolonged stare. 

“ Was she pretty or deucedly ugly” queried 
Leigh, curiously. 

**So pretty that I wish to Heaven we had never 
met,’” Valentine burst out with intense emotion, 
* T will tell you candidly, Leigh, I do not see how 
I am to live without her.” 

* And does love atiike a fellowin that light- 
ning-like manner }” cried Leigh, aghast. “ But 
surely, Valentine, you are jesting—you dare nob 
lend yourself to—to-—-” 

“To what!” demanded Valentine, bitterly, 
his eyes flashing fire. 

‘To an entanglement of any sort,” replied 
Cuthbert Leigh, slowly, turning white to the very 
lips. 
re There is no telling what I dare and what [ 
dare not do,” retorted Valentine, coolly, raising 
his dark glittering eyes, in which a strange light 
gieamed, to his friend's face. 

Alas! for the resolutions of a fickle man, If 
Vivien had had anyone to whom she could confide 
her pretty romantic love-story, the secret meet- 
ings that followed—which Valentine contrived to 
manage in one way or another—would never 
have taken place, and this true tale of s young 
girl’s folly would never have been written as a 
warning to other young and lovely maidens. 
Bertram Valentine was growing more reckless 
Gay by day. He put from his thoughte for the 
time being all memory of the haughty youug 
heiress upon whose white taper finger his engage- 
ment-ring glittered, and who was shortly to 
become his bride. 

“ Between two loves! Was ever a fellow in 
such a fix!” he muttored, savagely, tossing his 
affianced’s latest letter into the lake, 

Valeatine’s flirtation had turned out most 
disastroualy to him. He loved Vivien North, 

" She shall be mine ia spite of ali the world |” 
he cried out, hoarsely. 

All day long Viviex would go about the old 
farm-house as happy as a bird. There were no 
longer fits of petulant weeping because she 
could not accompany her cousin Clara to town. 
“Tt was best then that Clara should go instead 
of me,” she would eay, with a gay bright laugh, 
the prettiest flush imaginable stealing into her 
dimpled cheeks. 

And the words puzz'ed Farmer Nelson and 
his suspicious wife, and they wondered what on 
earth shecould mean. And they marvelled auch 
ab the great change that had come over Vivien of 

















lonely child who admired him so, into whose life 
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“There's comething amiss, Tom,’’ remarked 


the farmer’s wife. ‘“‘I saw a flock of ravens 
flying in a straight line toward the west this 
morning, and that’s a sure sign something dread- 
fulis going to happen, and somehow I can’t shake 
off the belief what it’s about.” 

** Nonsense,” remarked Tom Nelson, biuffiy ; 
‘you women are ali noticns and signs. 
Vivien’s all right. Doa't scold the child so 
mach——” 

“Tehall keey a sharp look-cut,’’ declared his 
wife, angrily ; “ for ravens sre ravens, and sigus 

signs. I don’t truest Vivien since the 
morning I rent her to put up the bare, and just 
for pure epite she never touched ’ern, and the 
cows gotinto the field and trampled down the 
corn, She acts mighty mysterious and strange of 
iste.” 

‘Where's Vivien now?” *exclatmed .Tom 
Nelson, abruptly. “Send her tome; F want 
her.” 

“You'll have to find her first,” answered his 
wife, cross!y, tossing her head @isdainfully 
* She's gone half of the livelong day roaming the 
fielde, and at evenings she’s never to be seen.” 

‘What is the matter!” thought Tom Nelson, 
as he slowly quitted the house. “Is home s0 
distasteful to the fchild as that? Little Vivien 
unhappy hera! I must look into it, ‘I’m afraid 
i havebeen neglecting the child.” 

He passed a handsome young man in the path 
as he walked slowly along, whose eyes fell beneath 
the careless glance of the farmer as he nodded 
aud passed quickly on, 

“ What will she esy when ! tell her that I have 
come to fay good-bye?” he muttered. " Will she 
are enough for me to cling to my doubtiul 
fortunes! If Vivien were only rich,” he sighed, 
“how different life might he for ‘both of ue!” 

Valentine walked quickly along, savagely 
whipping of! the heads of the daisies in the path 
with his walking-stick, 

4 slight little igure stood dimly outlined 
against the dark backcround of the glen awaiting 
him. 

‘ Vivien, my darling!” he called, eagerly ex- 
tending his arma to her, 

‘Oh, Bertram—Bertram ! cried Vivien, 
#pringing into his embrace, “ you stayed so long, 
I—I—waz afraid you would not come 1” 

“What would you have doue if I had not come, 
Vivien }” 

“JT think I would have died if you had not 
come,” she answered, artlessly. 

"Do you love me eo much that you would 
leave al! on earth to be with me through life?” 
he asked, eagerly, bis dark eyes strangely, un- 
naturally brilliant, and hot flushes coming and 
going quickly over his pale, determined face ar 
ne strained her to his heart, ‘* Think quickly, 
Vivien,” 

Do you meav—will I marry you, Bertram ?” 
ehe atked, with all the sweet, trueting simplicity 
of a child. “ Is that what you mean ?” 

‘Yes, my love,” he answered, constrainedly, 

My friend Leigh over at tho hotel is a minister. 
Yt} ink I can get him to perform the ceremony 
for me, 

Te uttered the lie unbluehing!y; and many a 
girl more worldly wise than ‘poor simple tittle 
Vivien would have done “as “she 'did—blindly 
belicved him, 






»” 





CHAPTER It, 


Jv hour later, out on the green lawn fronting 
the hotel, Valentine and bis college chum 
Cuthbert Leigh paced to and fro, with linked 
armas, in deep, earnest conversation, 

‘You must do this for me, Cuthbert, old boy,” 
cried Bertram, vehemently, ‘ We havestood by 
éoch other in too many startling adventures to 

efuse to stand by each other now.” 

‘' Never in a case like this,” iuterrupted Leigh, 
huekily. “ By heavens ! old fellow, my conacience 
wouldn’t let me do this thing, Get somebody 
iin* 

“Conscience!” sneered Valentine, angrily ; 

Your conscience didn’t seem’ ‘to trouble you 
much in régard to that affair last suramer at | 
Newport,” 








“Don’t bring up that offair, “I have been 
trying to forget it, to lay ite ghost,” groaned 
Leigh. 

Ton are in my power, Leigh,” cried 
Valentiue, coolly, “and I wil! call it square from 
this time ont if you will help me out with this 
little affair I have cn hand to-night. If “you 
refuse, you aud I are enemies from this time, 
I am desperately in earnest, old fellow}; you will 
be wire to make terms with me.” 

“Tom in your power, as you Bay,” assented 
Leigh, desperately. ‘I haven't lived a‘blameless 
life, and my sins are many; but I am proud to 
say my eins have never been against women ; 
bo ous can ever accuse me of that.” 

“Tl am tired of this moralizing,” ed 
Valentine, impatiently. “No one will bé*the 
wiser,” he continued, eagerly. “Ts won't 
hurt you to mumbie over a few words for me, 
will it?” 

For s moment Leigh thought deeply’ and 
earnestly. 

‘Tl tell you what I will do, Bertram,” he 
said, tarning and Isyiog bis hand lightly on his 
friend’s shoulder. “'I don’t exactly like to do 
this myself; but I'l get a young friend of mine 
to settle the affair for you.’ 

“A friend of youre,” eaid Valentine, elevating 
his dark eyebrows. ‘“' How doesit happen I have 
not heard you mention him before? I did not 
know you had any friends hereabouts.” 

“Bow do you euppose I putin the long, 
tedious hours this month past, when you wend to 
the glen? Epicked up this fellow for someone 
to talk to in ordér to save me from dying of 
enn,” replied Leigh, carelessly ; “ and it’s lucky 
I did. He will answer your purpose admirably.” 

‘Perhaps Vivien may know him, or he may 
refuse, and I don’t relish getting myself into the 
power of thee conscientious country fools.” 

‘I think I can persuade him to fall in with 
your plan,” replied Leigh, in ‘an agitated voice 
* And as for his :nowing-the girl, or her know- 
ing him, it is impcsrible 5 he is quite a stranger 
here.” 

“Well, we won’t stand on ceremony apy 
longer,” retorted Valentine, impatiently, ‘‘ Firet 
broach the eubject to the feliow in a roundabout 
way, and if you''see he takes kindly to the idea 
then bring him here to me. Dont loge time 
arguing the matter with him, if you see he’s 
atubbory,” ° called ont Bertram, hastily, as 
Leigh moved quickly off on his strange erraud, 

When weli ont of sight Igigh turned and re- 
traced hie steps by a circuitous route Gainiog 
his skiff and pushing off unobserved into the 
lake, he made directly for the group of willows 





setting of golden curis, sky-biue eyes, ind ripe 
red lips, he readily understood his friend's mad 
infatuation. . 

A face eo fnnocent and bewitching any 
man with a heart in his bosom and young b! 
in his veins could scarcely bave gazed upon au- 
moved, and he vowed then and there to befriend 
her if it lay in his power, : 

ee ie the venga se Vivien broke 
out into a joyous rippling laug' 

“I shal! have the grandest fortune in all the 
world within an hour from now,” she said, gaily’ 
“andI wouldn't exchange places with a queen. 
Go on, my good man, leave me to my pleasant 
thoughts.” 

“Let me warn you, maiden,” he returned, 
huskily, “Be warned vefore itjatoo late, Do 
you love so dearly this man for whom you wait!” 

“Tf you were a true fortune-teller you would 
know that,” she said, witha merry, saucy laugh, 
“You would know that I love him betver than 
all the world beside.” 

“Your beauty will be your curse |”) said the 
man, eadly. = 

Vivien started up in ‘a fright, the light laugh 
dying away on her crimson ‘Those were t 
very words ehe had read in’ her dream-bodk. 
Why had thie stranger uttered the same warning 
to her? 

* Let me warn you before it is too late,” he 
cried, earnestly, forgetting in his eloqiient excite- 
ment the tone of voice he had préviously 
assumed. ‘ Fly from this false-hearted lover of 
yours; he is a villain ; he would drag you down 
to worse than death; he does vot love you; I 
ewear it; you will——” ; 

 Stop--stop !” cried Vivien, piteously. ‘*Do 
not shatter my beautiful love-dream; he is all 
1 have to Jove in the wide, wide world, I would 
die if I were to lose him, My love is past recal!- 
ing. Good fortune-teller, go away and leave me- 
to my fate.” 

“Can nothing alter your heart?” he cried ; 
"can nolhingsave you from yourself?” 

“J don’t want to be saved, as you callit, I 
want only my love in all this world ; and withio 
an hour I shall be his wife, What fate could be 


| happier?” she cried, blushing rosy red with 


maidenly confusion. i 

“As you will, maiden,” cried’ the man, 
buskily.. “Remember all your after’ life that 
you ruched on blindly to your fate,.only to be 
wrecked at last, aes many before you have ‘been, 
op the rock of love.” 

As he spoke he turned ewiftly among’ the 


| shadows, leaving her to hereelf, a strange pro- 


} ject revolving in his fertile brain, 


where Valentine had said little Vivien Awaited | 


him. 

“ First of all I must see if thia foolish, romantic 
little gir] really does love him,” he muttered, 
"Tf she can be pereuaded and advised, wel! and 
good; but if she won't be raved from her own 
rashnese the price of her folly rust rest ou hor 
own head. She will float on blindly. down the 
same stream where thousands of pretty girls have 
fioated before her. For the sake of my own 
sister at home I will try and save this one, as I 
would wish some good-hearted fellow to’ try to 
save toine if ehe-were in like peril.” 

He hastily threw a large dark shawl about him, 
which had been made to do the duty of a kind of 
cushion on the seat, and drawing his broad slouch 
hat quite over his face, he stepped out of the 
bout, secured it, and with stealthy steps stole 
silently toward the g'en, 

A slender little figure sai on a moszy log in the 
soft, shadowy moonlight. She did not observe 
Leigh’s spproach until he touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“Will you have your fortune told, pretty 
maid?” he asked, in a winning, strangely altered 
voice 

Vivien started up with alittle scream, eyeiog 
the intruder with something like terror in her 
pretty blue wide-opened eyes. 

As the clear moonlight fell full upon Vivien's 
face Cuthbert Leigh came near crying~ out in 
bewildered surprire, forgetting the rile he had ao 
ingeniously marked ont for himself. 

As he gazed upon the rare beauty of the 


' dimpled, innocent face before him, with its rich 





“How strange it fa that pretty, trueting young 


| girls like this one shonld crées the pathe of fel- 


lows like Valentine,” be mused, ” Poor child— 
poor. child !” 

Strangely enough, Leigh kept his promise to 
Bertram to the letter; Suffice it to say thut half 
an hour later he brought with him a wiry, ver- 
vous, keen-eyed stranger, whom he introduced 
to Valentine as Mr. Paxtcn. ' : 

A peculiar emile hovered around Volentirie’s 
lips as he acknowledged theintroduction. Valen- 
tine flushed uneasily, and Mr. Paxton nodded a 
little stiffly, and ‘the trio entered the boat, 

“T may be one too many,” said Leigh, hold: 
ing back, ; 

“Don’t leave us, old boy,” whispered Valen- 
tine. “This friend of yours seems as nervous 
as & bread-and-butter echoo!l-pirl over this wMfair. 
He doesn’t seem capable of enjoying a jack, Get 
into the boat and stick close by him, or he may 
back out; and if he @oes, you have got to per- 
form the ceremony for me 1” 

On thé whole, Leigh’ concluded ‘to stitk close 
to his friend—to see uhat*there was no backing 
out—for he had deterwiinéd that he would not 
have a ein like this on Ais sou) for fifty Bertram 
Valentines. The new friend must attend to this 
little affair for Valentine. Leigh’ had’s parti- 
cular reason for wishing it so, 

Leig!: was treading upon nettles all through 
the trip, lest Valentine might let some word 
drop, or do something to counteract the argu- 
mente he had ueed to induce Mr. Paxton to take 
part in the affair at all, 

Yet in his way, although be was a little sedate 
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Mr. Paxton @hjoyed a romantic little affair as 
well as any one. 

«This fellow looks so solemu over thie affair 
he actually gives me the shivers. Is he always 
like this?” inquired Valentine in 9 whiaper to 
Leigh, as the boat touched the laud. 

“He wants to give your Httle,romance®an air 


of reality,” replied with a forced laugh. 
“Don’t you suppose { sweetheart of yours 
would be a suspicious if he should ca 


around like a clown You waust Jvok at the fit- 


ness of things. 
Trp,” replied Bertram, recovering instaatly 


‘his high, exu 4 spirite ; “forgive me, Leigh ; 
of course T t that, Iwant to Pe a you 
for a eurpriae, though. My pretty little Vivfen 


is a8 sweet as a fairy, and as lovely a picttre as 
man’s eyes ever rested oh ; when you once see 
her you will not wouder~that’ Ido not-give-her 
u Toad 

Re TL hope your ediniration will last,” rerniarked 
Leigh, dryly, 

“There is not the least douot of that,” re- 
plied ‘Bertram; ‘enthusiastically ;~“‘and if I-can 
gep oub of that other affair, and the’ governor 
cag’ be won over, who knows bat tha i may 
marry litile Vivien ir earnesb geome day ’ 

“Who knows?” repeated Leigh, musingly. 
“ Bat you're in @ very tight boat acw, Bertram, 
olf chum.’ Look out for yourself ; it is pretty 
riaky to take such chances. But I hope i¢ will 
od] come out right,” 

Valentine’g reply waa quickly out short ty a 
pretty little blue-eyed c-eature » sprioging dowa 
sbe moonlit : vm Two lovely white arms crept 
shyly around his neck, and Vivien, all guconscious 
of the conepiracy against her, was folded in his 
pensionayp clap. By way of introduction’ he 
gaia : 

" Thisis Mr, Leigh, my college chunt; and this 
is Mr. Paxton, the minister who is to maké us 
one,” r : 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tux wedding, or farce, or whatever Valeotine 
chose 'to call it, was over, Leigh and Mr. Pax: 
ton had returned to the hotel, and Vivien and 
Bertram stood alone together out. in the bright 
moonlight, ’ Hs 

There was no need of saying good-bye now. 
Vivien chonld go with him to London en route 
tor Paris in the traia, which left within an hour. 

“ Are you sure, Bertram, that it{s' all righb?” 
questioned Vivien, wistfully; when he told her of 
the brilliant plan he had arranged for their 
fattire” “TT ought at least'to tett Uncle Tom and 
Aunt Julia, aud sey good-bye to them—they 
my think I ran away; I have always threatened 
to do it,” 

“So much the better,” Jaughed Bertram. 
** Let them think what they please ; you are nob 
iependent upon them any more; you belong to 
me tow,” 

Two caressing little whits hands crept timidly 
into his.own, and Vivien's childish biue eyes, 


with a-trustfulness that made him fairly wince, 


gisnesd up at him, 

She longed te “nobody” ail her life, 
and now ib waa sweet and comforting to bear 
bon handsome, dark eyed young husband clain 

rr. 


There was somethiog charmingly romantic, 
too, about stealing away from the lonesome old 
farra With him; and when she reached the grand 
city-—to which he was going to take her—she 
would write back and tell them all about it, and 
sigu her name Mira, Bertram Valentine. She 
piobuved to herself how surprised they all would 
be, and particularly Clara. She st fancy her 
striding up and down. the best room, fairly 
screaming with ragé, erying ou that fate had 
played a mean trick upon her, sending her off-to 
the elty, and leaving her despised cousin to win 
the handsome, wealthy young stranger. Yes, it 
would be jolly fuw to keep ft a secret mntil she : 
could ‘write them cf the beautiful’ home’ that 
was all her own, the borses and carriages. that 
pare Daay sae the grand ailke and the-real point 


turned with these bewildering visions; and 
Bertram found it easier than he had anticipated 
toinduce her to steal away quietiy aad unobserved 
from the farmhouse with him. 

Eve the daylight broke cold and grey over the 
old farmhouse Vivien and Bertram were rapidly 
nearing Londcn, 

“ We must keep our marriage a secret for the 
present, darling,” he waa explaining, " because 
I'm uot through college yet ; and if the governor 
should once get an inkling of this affair he would 
raise a regular hurricane.” 

“And must you leave me and go back to 
college?” asked the littio. child-bride, in open- 
eyed wonder, “Why, I never heard of anybody's 
husband going to school before,” she sobbed, 
piteously. “ Don’t.go back, Bertram ; or if you 
do, please take me with you.” 

The startling innocence of the artless proposi- 
tion amused Bertram vastly. 

“Tt isn’t a school for husbands avd wives,” he 
cried, laughing. uproariously. “ Oxton is ao 
college for just such reckless young fellows as I 
am, who have no business to marry,” 

The peculiar laugh that eccompavied his words, 
and the careless way he tossed his handsome 
head back, struck @ co'd chill to Vivien’s heart. 

**Bub they have busioees to marry if they see 
some one they love, haven't they, Bertram ?” she 
questioned, timidly. 

They see too many whom they love, or think 
they do, at least,” he answered, carelesaly. 

His handsome face flushed uneasily under her 
childish gaze, and a atrange glitter crept into 
his bright black eyes that puzzled her; yet she 
was far too young and. ruileless in the ways of 
the world to pay much heed to it, 


(To be continued, ) 








THE EVENING OF HIS LIFE. 
-_t0i— 
(Continued from page 2° 2,) 
* How very nice—quite pottical!” biting his 


lip. fiercely, ‘However, I will conteat myself 
with the last one before supper, then,” 

* With pleazure,” holding ‘her card out again 
indifferently, 

On they go in the mszy, intoxicating waltz, 
Kate's feet keepivg measure to the tnuale, her 
eyes gleaming like stars, her golden head near 
Frank’s shoulder, almost leaning there, for she is 
ina blieeful dream, evoked by the fairy scene— 
music, lights, and the superb dancing of her 
partner. 

Her husband's eyes are seer her, but she is 
unconscious of everything. Sheisin a kind of 
fairy maelatrooia, where. memory has ceased, and 
only her feet seem conscious. 

“ Heavens, I shall go mad!” says Colonel Por 
sonby, under bis breath. “He bolds some won- 





-laden eyes, drinks inher glorious: beauty, now 








Child-Ifke, her foolish Bittle head was quite 


derful power or spell over her. How dare she 
rest her head on him! Is he lost to all shame?” 
a cold perspiration bursting over his frame. 
“But, no! it is treason to My darling wife. She 
fs only thoughtless, Iam a lunatic.” 

Utterly fatigued, Kate allowed Fitzgerald to 
lead her to a nook where huge palms and ferus 
were placed as a screen from the dancers, 

She sinks down on a seat perfectly weary, and 
tries her best by dint of her fan to cool her 
heated frame; while Frank, with fever-passion 


developed into perfech womanhood. 

It hurla him on to frenzy to think she loved 
him, and yst has given herself to another man 
“ old enough,” he says between his clenched teeth, 
"to be her father. Could. anything be more re- 
voiting ? Ouree-himi -I-uate tim t.. Thank 
Heaven, it-is. not too late to snatch-my beau- 
tiful love from bis arms. She has sold herséli,’’ 

"Dear, ob, dear, how stifling. it is here!" 
gasps Kate. ‘‘I must go,” this faintly:~ “ Efear 
Tan not quite. well,” .- . ' } 

“You shall not leave ‘ms, Kate,” he eays, 
passionately, ‘I have’ not been able to speak 
with you slone till now. Why do you avoid me?! 
Is it remorse for driving me away!’ 





‘Let me go!” she gasps, with terrified 
eyes. 

“ Not till you have heard me, See, Kate, my 
lost darling, I have prayed—yes, lived only for 
this nighf,,to.hold you im my arms once again, 
and I thank Heaven I have been rowarded. Does 
not my heart speak to yours? Do you think 
I believe for one moment you transferred your 
loye to him? No, that oomforts me through all, 
He never gained that. You are mine, and lo- 
morrow we will cast this hateful bondage off for 
ever and for-———”’ 

‘The next dance is about to commence, sir,’ 
says a stern, hard voice, ‘and Mrs. Ponsonby 
has fainted,’’ as the Colonel, perfectly colourles:, 
his eyes burning like coals of fire, pointe to the 
bail-room, peremaptorily, almost meuacingly. 

Left alone with his wife, he standscontemplat- 
ing her, as she lies pale and senseleae, with au 
expreseion of such bitter pain that scalding tears 
forced themeelves to be dashed away in wrath, 

‘* False, treacherous Kate, you told me a lie— 
a base lie. Your heart was hie, yet you black- 
eued your soul by vowing ii was mine. Heaven 
help yout I have loved you so madly, too,” 
pressing a yearning kiss on the. still brow as 
people do to a dear one before the coffin lid is 
fixed, ‘the last one I shall ever press on your 
false face,” emoothing the aoft rings of chestnut 
hair caressingly, and gazing with intense, 
passionate grief, aa if he were taking his fareweil 
and wished to iix her face on his memory. 

It was man oged by ten years who passed out 
of the alcove to summon the housekeeper to 
attend her mietress; the elasticity had fled from 
his footstep, his eyes were hard, dim, and stony, 
hie heart deadened 

“Where is my husband!’ ask: Kate, be- 
wildered, as the waiter and other restoratives 
briog her, back te some sense of reality. ‘' Let 
me see,” trying to remember the incidents tha: 
had occurred, and dashing: from her brow the 
| heavy coila of hair, ‘‘I came on faint all at 
ovce while dancing, aud theo Frank brought me 
here; and ob, merciful Heaven, ib comes all 

before me now; I saw Sefton standing before ua, 
He had heard the insane words of Frank, ang 
before I could ery out I fainted. Take me away 
from bere—let me die,” totte:ing out, her hand 
tightly held by Mrs. Barlow, whore heart bled 
for her sweet mistresy, whom she dearly loved. 

**Don't be so down, dear,” she eays, sooth. 
ingly, ‘All will come right when you explaiu 
to the Colonel.” 

‘JT teil. you that there ig nothiay letb, but 
death, Oh,,that it would come now |” flinging 
herself down: on her bed, just as she was,.4 
glistening heap of estia and lace. 

** How I wish those peop's would go," mutters 
the housekeeper, viciously. ‘‘I will bring, Miss 
Margery to her; she may comfort her,” 

‘Ob, my darling, what is the matter] Speak 
to me,” implored Margery, with tearful oyes, 
'* Where is Sefton? Does bo know you ave wt 
Let me send for him?” 

“Stay, what would you do?” she criea,, “J 
comand you not todoso. Do you hear?” 

"Yes. But why?” 

“ Because he and I are parted. Yea, I tell 
you as surely as if the grave had closed over 
me.” 

“Heaven helo and pity you both,” moaned 
poor Margery. ° 

The dancers are gone, an excuse was piade 
that Mrs, Poosonbr was taken suddenly ill, and 
husband and wife are alone, 

"IT have come to bil you good-bye, Mrs, 
Ponsonby,” he ;says; in a cold, grating veice, 
"Before the sun rises, I shall be away from 
Melrose, My oaly regrat ia that Lever stepped 
my feet in it to make you so unhappy, as you 
undoubtedly must have been, at being compelled 
to share your béd aud board with aman whom ia 
your heart you disliked, I,nave not come to 
reproach, but to tell you that my,,presence aball 
not.trouble you further., The wiwug waa mine, 
it is for rae to repair it. . This place, will always be 
yours and Margery’s, All business matters will 
be, for the future, ia the hands of .my solicitors 
Good-bye, again, Heaven forgive you.” 

She stands, listening, dazed, turned almoat 
into stone; then, secizg. him turn..to leave the 
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room, she streicl 

crien,— 

‘ sefton, my husband, come back, I am not 

guilty. Oh, come back!” and falls prone to 

the ground, and hides her miserable face in her 

outetretched arms, 
*. . 


ee out her poor hands, and 


. . * 


Seven long, weary years have paseed over the 
head of Mrs, Ponsonby. She is reading a etory 
book to a handsome boy with golden ringlets 

uetering around his head like a young Adonis, 
tiia large eyes are opeved wide in wonderment 
and interest, as his mother proceeds with the 
Rlory. 

‘Ok, dear auntie Margy,” he exclaims, 
delightedly ; “touldn't I go and kill nasty, big 
giante for oo and mamma? I want to be a 
soldier with a drum, and a sword, and a ickle 
canon that shoots bang. Me know where they 
are—i show you.’ 

"The darling,” says Margery, affectionately. 

"Come and give me a kies,” 

“Mamma first, yon know,” climbing ou to 
Mrs. Ponaoaby's lap and laying his bonny head 
on her breast. 

"T shall 2 jeslous, sweetheart,” laughe Mar- 
gery. “Why is mamma to geb the first kiss, eb, 
little rogue 1” 

“ Toss she reads the pretty tories,” 

‘Then if I read you some, you will kiss me 
firat ?” 

“T ‘tant pomise,” he eays, patronieingly, & 
he jumps down and perches up, and kisses with 
his innoceut lips his aunt, whose hair is sf! ering 
now, and whose gentle face is sadly pensive, as 
if she bad paseed through some great trial. 

Kate, the once beautiful belle of the county, 
is not so much changed, though there is 4 
settled expression of pain ia the pale face, that 
hed lost allite bloom. There is the same bronze- 
gold bair, and large, lustrous, blue eyer, un- 
dimmed, though grief has set a pensive look in 
them, that moves the beholder with silent 
sympathy and pity. 

She never smiles except her darling boy pro- 
vokes one by his little, lively sallies and quaint 
ways. 

Fag Sefton is the pet of his worse than 
widowed mother, and his aunt dotes on the 
noble little man ; as to the servants, no aristo- 
cra ia the world could rule them more than he 
does—quite innocently, too—by his pretty, 
prattiing, affectionate ways, 

“ Still the same old look 
the past was a dream, and Kate had gone in to 
aitend to her domestic affaire, while I] was 
sauntering about finishing my cigar. Seven 
iong years, and our lives are severed, while 
these insnimate things are looking the same 
as ever,” soliloquises Colonel Ponsonby, who, 


” 


I could fancy that 





boy up in his arms and pressed the golden head 
to his breast. ‘Is there forgiveness for such a 
wretch as 1!—my beaut boy, my Kate’s 
eee e ift,”” 

— sett on felt the hot tears on his rosy 
dials some strange impulse that stirred within 
him made him throw his arms around his un- 
known father’s neck, and say, soothingly,— 

“Don't cry, man. I will love you if you is 
good, Has somebody been unkind to you? I 
will fight them. Come to my dear mamma, she 
will cuddle you tight in her arms, like she do me. 
Come, man. 

“My darling boy, my Heaven sent treasure, 
look at me. Bee, I am your father,” he says, 
hysterically, 

His feelings were so intense that he or the 
child was not aware that Mre. Ponsonby stood 
before them. 

In a moment young Sefton struggles out of his 
arms, exclaiming,— 

“See, map, here is my booful mamma.” 

He turns to meet the white, terror-stricken 
face of Kate, who totters as if about to fall. 

In another moment he folds her in his longing 
arms and presses hot, burning, hungering kisses 
on her lips, brow, and eyes, saying, 

“My Kate, my own dar of old, my only 
treasure. See, I am here begging for forgiveness 
for the sake of our child.” 

“Oh, Sefton, this joy has almost killed me,” 
she murmurs, as she clings to him as if >fraid he 
would vanish like a morniug dream. “ You are 
forgiven seventy times seven; come, let us see 
Margery.” 

The invalid was being wheeled to the spot 
where those she loved so well, and had prayed for 
their reconciliation, stood, the old lovelight in 
their eyes, and beaming in their happy facee— 
little Sefton at her side, 

No words passed between the wanderer and 
her, for it seemed that an angel had flown down 
from Heaven's gates, and turned an earthly home 
into a paradise of bliss, 

There ‘was vo place in the hearts of any of the 
group save for happinees, and catching up his 
noble boy, Ponsonby whispers to his wife, 

“Kate, this is our shield and everlasting 
trust, Our boy will add lustre to love's golden 
sunset,” 

[THE END, ] 





DEAFNESS. 


DEAFNESS AND ITS CURE.—AIl sufferers are in- 
vited to send to R. Kzemrr, 50, Bedford Row, Holborn, 





London, who will forward, post free, particulars of new 


tired of travel, bas had an intense longing to see | 


vhe dear old place and home of his poor wife once 


again, and to see Margery, whom he cherished a 


brother's affection for. 

Was there « latent feeling lying deep down in 
his heart to see that loved face again ; to hold 
her hand In and breathe a whisper of sweet 
forgiveness? Who knows? At all events he 
never permitted her name to pass his lips 

** Some ohild staying mare, I euppose,” he says, 
going up and looking at the little fellow, who is 
fu the height of his gi ory as he stands, rod in 
band, trying his skil) ag & fisherman. 

“So my littl man,” he says, pleasantly, “ you 
weem to be enjoying yourself, But why are 
you left to tske care of yourself by this big 
nond 7” 

“Do you tink Tam afraid?” he says, boldly. 
‘*T cant ste é care of myself apywhere, I can tell 
you. I'm going to be a soldier, and they is never 
afraid ; is you?” looking ab the Colonel! rather 
sontemptuously 

"Io depends,” he laughs, feeling amused at the 
handsome child’s quaintness, “ What is your 
name, young gentleman ?’ ; 


** Sefton Ponsonby,” replies the boy, pro udly, 
And that house there is my home, euch a 
pretty one ; and my mamma and auniie ix there, 
I'm ther little knight; nobody dare touch 


cae, for I’ve got a big sword, and I would kill 
them 
hb, Hesven!” he gasped, as he caught the 





simple home-treatment. The most obstinate cases per- 
manently cured. No artificial ear-drums required. 


OTTEY’S UNLABELLED STRONG PRLS 
Are twice as officacions 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Steel 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable to women. 
Post free for 14 and 83 s tamps from THomas OTTEY, 
_ Burton-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 


rH. eee | ONE BOX: RENZUES 
T vary | ROVED HARMLESS 
ARSE Nic COMPLEXION 
WAFERS will produce the 
most lovely complexion that 
the imagination could desire ; 
. clear, fresh, free from blotch, 
ay SS y~ blemish, coarseness, redness, 
L} k = f “AS, freckles, or pimples. Post-free 
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SOAP. 1s. per Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 
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CURED INSTANTLY BY 


Prevents Decay, Saves 
BUN | ER’ c Extraction, a Nighte 
Prevented. 
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as any others, and always | 


EPO. 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful b draulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, Panis.) or use a 
finely flavoured powder—‘' Cocoaine,” @ ‘product wh hich, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place, Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without ae exciting the 
system Sold only in Tias, by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO, Limited, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Should try Dr. Vincent's 

STOUT PERSONS 23: Br 

mtly reduce super- 

finous flesh, in some cases as much as 10 lbs. ina week, They are 

guaranteed perfectly harmless and pleasant to take. 2/-, 4/6, and 

Wie box post cree from Dr. VINOENT, 47, Park Hidings, 
Hornsey, Yondon. Meniion this paper. 








TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 

See ins, Guide and Catalogue (2 pages) 

“ How to open a Cigar metros Ems see oo 

TOBACCONISTS’ OUTFITTING Co., 186, Ruston 
— —" years’ " repntation.) 

Manager, KM 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note-paper, ae intp Linen, 
Crests, Facsimiles, anc Pi nll Bue ses. 
Mo ent tie later is, ree- 
Letter, Is.6d. Your name in full’ 1s, 4d. 
Postage $d. extra. This price includes 
Starnp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
hae th pads, and Ink. Price Lists of all 


J, BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by using ALEX, Ross's ordinary “ Depilatory,’’ 3e. 64. ; Kerr, 

as. Od, Por strong =, the Electric Ay pliance, 35s. For hick ir, 

the German Process, 43s,, and g Liquid, 10s. 64. ; F ay Be 

His Centharides produce atthe or hair on the head, is Skin 

Tightener,a liquid for removing farrows and crow’s feet marks 

under the eyes, are each sold at 3e. 6.3 by post for 5 stamps. 

Nose Machine, for pressing the cartilage of the nose into shape, an 

ee Rar Machine. for outstanding ears, are sold at 10s. 6d.,or rent for 
mps.—ALEX, KOSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, London. 

Had through ali Che mists. Letters replied to in stazaped Savelopes 

parcels sent free from observation, 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE” cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘' K.,” 
Karotixe, Lrp., HuppEnsrrexD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Sent 
FREE on receipt of a stamped adcressed envelope. 
Apply M.D., 217, Graham Read, London, N.E. Please 
name this Paper. 
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WONDERFUL HANDKERCHIEF BARGAINS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ODD LOTS, &c, 
Beautifully Hand Embroidered Ladies’ 

Initial Handkerchiefs -/8 half doz. 
Large Size Hemmed Odds, . .  . MM 4 55 
Ladies - ff ns: 
Hand Emp) rotdered Night Dress Bi gs, Bd each. 

ANY MORE ASTONISHING 
BELFAST HANDEERCHIEF “WORKS, 


Fountain STREET, BeLrast. 
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FACETLE, 


Friewp: “Can't you bea man, even if Miss 
Money bags has refused you? What's the use of 
grieving so on @ girl’s account?” The Rejected : 
"Vou’re off the track, my boy; it’s for her. 
account, not on it, that I’m grieving.” 

“Wry, Tommy, you are not at the jam again, 
and only whipped for it an hour ego?” ‘* Yee, 
mamma ; I heard you tell auntie you thought 
you’d whipped me too hard, and I thought I'd 
make it even.” 

“J sHALL apply for a divorce, He is treating 
me like a dog, and he s me work likea 
horse.” ‘ Well, then, you should make your 
complaint to the Society for the Protection of 
Animals, and not to the courte.” 

“T wish we were rich, John, and could do 
something for the world,” Mrs. B. remarked, 
half-devoutly, half-impatiently. ‘ But, my dear, 
we can do good ina quiet way now.” “ Yes; 
but no one will ever hear of it,” 

Mopsexn Marp: “I want some advice.” Old 
Lady: ‘Certainly my dear. What is it?” 
Modern Maid: “Shall I marry a man whose 
tactes are the opposite of mine, and quarrel 
with him? or I a@ man whose taetes 
are the same as mine, and get tired of him }” 

Ava soirée musicale a lady who is in the habit 
of singing off the key addressed Massevet the 
composer, “Dear maestro, I have been re- 
quested to sing the grand aria from the ‘ Cid.’ 
You have no idea how frightened Iam.” “ Not 
so much as Iam,” replied the composer, with a 
sickly smile, 

IN THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY.— Professor : 
** What has become of Tom Appleton } Wasn't 
he studying with the claes last year?” “ Ab, 
yes ; Appleton—-poor fellow! A fine siudent, 
but absent-minded in the use of chemicals—~- 
very. That discoloration ov the ceiling—notice 
it?” “Yes.” “That’s Appleton.” 

“ Gor all sorta of ties here?” said a would-be 
wit, entering @ well-known haberdasher’s shop 
“ Yes, sir,” replied the shopman. “ Well, I 
should like a pig-stye,” reroarked the customer, 
“All right, air, Just bend down your hog’s 
head and we will take your measure,” said the 
ready shopman,. 

Mp, Haysep: “I’mglad we sent Mise Fiip- 
top that handsome caster, even if it did cost the 
price of aham. We're to have the finest kind 
of seats at the church, Marlah—rseerved, too.” 
Mrs. Hayseed: ‘*Who told you!” “ Here it is 
on the card; ‘R. 8, V. P.’ ab must mean re- 
served seats for valuable presents,” 

“ You women,” complained young Mr. Sypher, 
“always laugh at the least little thing.” ‘* You 
wrong us,” earnesily returned the beantiful 
Miss Koolson ; “ when, Mr, Sypher, did I laugh 
at you?” And all the time they were removing 
the soup plates young Mr. Sypher locked into his 
napkin and thought as well as he could. 

SaLesmMan (in jewellery shop, to Tém Stone- 
broke, who has just been selecting a jewe)) : 
‘And now, sir, how about the setting for the 
lady’s sing?” Tom Stonebroke (embarrassed) ; 
“Eni. Why, good Heavens—er—you don’b 
mean-———?" (A moment later) “ Excuse me, 
Edith, but 1 actually thought the fellow said 
‘settling’ !” 

Dunxex (to lawyer who is making out his 
will): “2 -vont to leaf each clerk ten tousand 
pund dot haf peen in my employ twenty years.” 
Lawyer: “ Why, that's too liberal, Mr, Dunkel.” 
Dunkel: “Ah, dot’s It! None of them haf 
peen mit me ofer von year, but it makes a good 
free advertisement for my poys ven I’m Fae 
ain’t it?” 

A cHEMIST at a salubricus south coast water- 
iog-place, who is somewhat = of Bauch had 
an amusing experience recently. His shop-lad 
had taken upon himself to shoal toa roe 
who bad come in, and the proprietor, seeing the 
boy, aaked,—“ What can Pio for you, sonny #” 
“Nothing, thank you,” was the reply. ‘The 
other little boy ie wrapping me up a bos of 


Farmer: “That was a good number of the 
‘Mudthorpe Gazette’ you got oud last week.” 
Country Editor: “Iam glad to hear that you 
were pleased with it.” Farmer: “'Them stories 
you bad in about them folks bein’ cured of long- 
standin’ diseases were the entertainingeet bits 
of news I’ve read for a long while.”’ 

WaRbdEN (of penitentiary): This new convict, 
number 41,144, gave me some impudence when 
we received him in the oflice a few minutes ago. 
Make haste and photograph him, and then send 
him to the dark cell for ten days. Give him 
nothing but bread-and-water during that time.” 
Prison Photographer (briskly): AU right sir. 
(To convict), Look pleasant, please, 


Tx following notice, which is posted outside 
the mill of a succesatul, but not literary, Lan- 
cashire cotton spinner, seems to be rather 
mixed ; “ Five shillings reward wil! be given to 
avy person or persons found breaking windows 
or otherwise damaging these premises.” Several 
enterprisiog néighbours bave tried to earn the 
five shillings, but have got ‘‘seven days” in- 
stead. So much for the perversity of human 
nature. 


Kine Oscak of Swedeu once passed through a 
little town, which was rer decorated for the 
occasion, Among the rest, a huge transparency, 
affixed to a gloomy-looking edifice, attracted his 


attention. It bore the inscription “ Welcome to 
Your Majesty!” in gigantic letters. “ What 
building is that?” the King inquired. “That is 


the county prison, your Majesty,” replied one of 
the aldermen, The Kiog laughed and was heard 
to observe, “Ien't that carrying hospitality a 
little too far 1” 


A RATHER nearsighted lady called to be pre- 
scribed for, and on being shown into the con- 
sulting-room and seeing & man standing there, 

eded at once to tell him her complaints. 

e man listened gravely while she dilated at 
great length upon her various ailments, holding 
out her tongue for his inspection, and inviting 
him to feel her pulse, At last, when she had 
finished, he remarked: “ Madam, yours seems to 
be a very serious case ; if I were you I should 
see the doctor, I’m only the plumber,” 

A prisonsR wasin the dock on a serious 
charge of stealing, and, the case having been pre- 
sented to the court by the prosecuting solicitor, 


he was ordered to stand up. “Have you a 
lawyer!” asked the court. ‘‘No sir.” “Are 
you able to employ one?” “No, sir.” “Do 


you want a lawyer to defend the casei” “Not 
particklar, sir.” ‘* Well, what do you propose to 
do about the case?” “ We-ll-ll,” with a yawn, 





Amona the advertisements in a German paper 
there lately appeared the following: “ The gen- 
tleman who found a purse with money in the 
Blomenstrasse is requested to forward it to the 
address of the loser, as he was recognised.” A 
few days afterwards the reply was insorted: 
“The recognised gentleman who picked up o 
purse in the Blumenstrasse requests the loser to 
call at his house,” 

‘THe season bad been an exceptionally bad one 
for farmers, but in a country church, not a hun- 
dred miles from Arbroath, the office-bearers had 
resolved, according to custom, to hold the annual 
harvest thanksgiving service, It wae noticed 
that on that particular Sunday Mr, Johnstone, 
regular attendant and a pillar of the church 
(whose crops had turned out very poorly), wa» 
not In attendance, The minister in the course 
of the following week met Mr. Johnetone and In- 
quired of him the rearcn of his absence from 
church on such an importsnt occasion. ‘‘ Weel, 
sir,” replied Mr. Johnstone, “I didna care aboot 
approaching my Maker in a speerit of sarcaem.” 


A WILY gentleman some years ago offered a £5 
prize to anybody who correctly counted the 
“N’s” in Exodus. A young man who deter- 
mined to win the prize impressed to his assist- 
ance the whole family of brothers and sisters 
and for the next two or three nights of the 
week the table of the home was covered with 
Bibles and little slips of paper, A busy circle 
sat round, counting and checking, finding a mis- 
take here, and going over a whole chapter ory 
Excitement ran high as the task was finished, 
and {it hardly seemed as if by any reasonable 
possibility they could be out of the race. The 
calculation was duly posted, and in a few days a 
letter came back saying there was no “N” in 
Exodus. And if you carefully examine the 
word, you will find it ie made up of E-X 0- 


D-U-S. 
RIPE FRUIT, 
Tue world generally git things about level ; 
they hav allowed » fu deserving ones to go un 
rewarded, but i never knu therm to let a ded 





beat git the start ov them, for enny grate length 
ov time, 

Det is a kind ov slo pizon., 

One hit to five misses is about the fair ayerage 
ov life ; and the world keeps its steru rekord ov 
the misses, and leaves the hits to blo thelr own 


orn, 
Truth is a simple thing, but it rules the 
universe, and fashions the destiny ov :an. 

Luv will subsist on koarse phood, but friend- 
ship must hav daintys. 





as if wearied of the thing, “I’m willin’ to drop 
the case, far’s I’m concerned.” 

A vesser being ready for sailing, the captain 
ordered 3 new hand to take a boat to shore and 
buy ten shillings’ worth of vegetables. Not 
being certain of the meaning of the word, the 
man appealed to the first individual he met. “I 
say, mate, what might vegetables be!” “' Vege- 
tables?” the stranger replied ; ‘‘ why, peas are 
vegetables, for instance.” “That ‘ll do,” eaid 
Jack. After he had got his sack filled with peas, 
he pulled back to the ship, and when alongside, 
the captain called out,—" Have you got those 
vegetables?” ‘Yes, sir.” “All right,” ssid 
the captain. “Hand them up one by one,” 
“By gad,” said Jack, scratching bis head, “I 
have got a job now, and no mistake.” 

A WELL KNOWN Q C.'s wife, who is an accom- 
plished musiclav, gave % dinner-party recently. 
Among the guests was a certain member of the 
corporation of a famous Western ciiy, While 
awaiting announcement at dinner, at the urgent 
request of some of the guests, the hostess played 
and sang. She had just finished a polonaise by 
Chopin, which was greeted with a burst of 
applause, and ag she rose from the piano, in the 
silence which followed the sweet strains, her 
husband turned te the gentleman from the West 
with: “ Would you like a sonata before dinner, 
Mr.——-?" “Well, I don’t mind,” replied the 
guest, displaying instantly more interest in the 
proceedings than he had hitherto evinced. ‘I 


One ov the happiest things kind Heaven 
ever has done for the krow, is to make each 
krow certain that her littl krow fz the 
blackest. 

A mizer Is allwuss extolling his own Mber- 
ality, and komplaining ov the avarice ov his 
nabors, 

The grate power of welth is, it enables a 
man to be generous; its gratest blessing is, 
when it prompta him to be so. 

The science and philosophy ov all things is 
nothing more than the common sense that is 


in it. 

Mi dear phellow, if yu expekt to sit on the 
top round ov the ladder, yu have got to kiime ; 
not one in four millyune has ever got thare on 
wings. 

The best way iz to take things az we find 
them. Yu kau’t argy the krooks out ov a dog's 
tale; you may kut it oph, and then, don’t ye 
see! yu hain’t got enny tale. 

If yu would edukate the werld, yu must learn 
the art ov teaching them without showing yure 
hand, 

When we are yung we are all phull ov 
hurrah and no experience, and when we git 
old we have a little experience and no hurrah 
at all. 

“The world never waz so korrupt az it iz 
now.” This haz been the opinyun or the best 


_krokers we hav had enny time for the last four 


thousand years. i 
Men se!dum grow more viricuows as they gro 
older. They sumtimes tire out their vices,— 





had two on my way here, but I think I can stand 





pills,” q 


another.” } 


Tosh Billings, 
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SOCIETY. 


eee 


Tae Duchese of Coburg will come to London 

i time for the Royal wedding, and her younzest | 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, is to be one of 
Maud’s bridesmai:is, 
‘ar German Eapercr has appointed his 
Empress of Russia, to ba Honorary 

e 2ad Regiment of Prussian Dragoon 
This regiment fs in future to be called 
En press Alexandra of Rusaia’s Own” 


i rincess 












regiment, 
THE young Prince Alexander of Battenberg ia 


ftea seen on & bicycle, which he has lately 
learned to ride, He is always attended, and | 
‘enerally by his tutor, who, perhaps, had to | 
juire the same art specially to perform this | 
luty. Prince Alexander is a smart, bright-look- | 
ing lad, qu)te natural and unaffected ia manner, | 
hat the Queen of Holland has mad 
her own choice of a husband, aud the reported | 
widegroom elect is very nearly her own age, and 
3& youth who has been very carefully brought | 
uy fs is Prince Heury of Saxe-Meininzen, and | 
onseqvuently related to our Royal Family, the | 
2idest daughter of the Empress Frederick g 
sarriéd to the ifereditary Prince Saxze- | 
ieiningen | 

Me H. Hoaues D'Agru, of Winchester, has | 
wen appoiuted by the Queen tutor to the sons | 
if Princess Henry of Battenberg,/ and haa com- | 
menced his duties. Her Majesty's interest in 

rese particular grandchildres has always been 

eat, because they have lived with’ her and are 
and daughter of her constant companion 

17 beloved youngest child, and’ now that they 

© fatherless their Royal grandmother's tender- 
1648 and care for them knows no bounda., 

Tae Cvar bss no Civil List, but draws at dis- 
wetion- upon the Imperial Treasury, every rouble 
n which is aupposed to be absolutely at his own 
) that his resources ere practically in- 
exhaustibie, He is alao the owner of immanse 
states in various parts of Russia, Tha Swod, or 
ussian code, describes the Czar as an autocrat 
whose power is without limit; while in the 
tussian catechism, drawn up for schools, ib is 
stated that every one of his aubjects owes him 
‘ aderation,” 

Tus Queen is. expected to come to London 
two days preceding Princess Maud's wedding, 
aud to give a “gilt” dinner at Buckingham 
/ o the Roysl and Imperial: visitors ou the 
averiag of her arrival. On the next day Her 
Majesty will probably be present ab a garden 
party at Marlborough House, and on the follow- 
img day will attend the wedding, ev that Loa- 
jonevs will have several opportunities of seeing 


I't is.saict 


Deing 


be eor 
















alace 


he Sovereign, who is sure to take hem usual 
afternoon drives during her short stay ia the 


WAPilal, 

THe Dowager Empress of Russia is to spend 
the uext six weeks in Russia, afser which she 
vill go to Danmark on a visit to Kiag Chriatian 
Jueen Lonise, who are to entertain a large 
party at Fredensborg Castle during 
Lugust and September, including the Emperor 
! Russia, the King and Queer of 
1 Princess of Wailea, 





i amily 
an! Empresas of 
the Heilenee, the Priuce an 
te Dakeand Duchess of Cumberland, and Prince 
and «Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse, 
“redensbvorg is the Royal chateau on the Esrom 
famoue for its beautiful gardeva 








which i 
snd ite vast foreete of beech and oak 
Princess Maup or Wars is having enough 
iresses made to last her for years, Tae latest ia 
» pretty summer costume of light grey texture, 
Cae cont-bodice has a circular-shaped basque 
cut outin one with the bodice parts; very full 
made over 2 soft silk lining foundation. 
Phe skirt ia fully gored, and arranged in four 
sections, without a centre back seam. There 
are double rowa of stitching outliae, roll collar, 
basque and wrist of sleeve. The coat includes 
eight sections——back, two side pieces, front and 
ed revers in one, half-roll collar, material 
sieeve in one, upper and under-sieeve liaing 
foundation The lining is of fine sateen, 
made up separately, aud slip-stitched into the 
cost all seams being turned inside faciog the 
bodice material, 


slesvas 
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STATISTICS, 


Forests cover one-third of the land surface of 
the earth, 

Iw Ceylon there are dwarf oxen only 39 inches 
in height. 

Or all the Sovereigns of the world th: 
of Persia is eaid to 
in jewels and go'd orname it being valued at 
£15,000,000. The chief object of value is the old 
crown of the Persian rulers, in the form of a pot 
of flowers, which is surmounted by an uncut 
ruby the size of a hen’s egg. 

TE copper mine entitled the Stora Koppa- 
bervet, fn Sweden, is the oldest mine that has 
beea continually worked up to the present day. It 
has been turning out copper for the last 809 
years, As far back as the year 1225 it yielded 
large profits to ite lucky owners, The actual 
yield has been recorded from the year 1653, when 
it amounted to 1,335 tons, dows to the present 
century. 5 





Shah 











The maximum was reached in 1650, 
when the output wae 3,47 


ons, 





GEMS, 


A 


ici have the gif? of speech, 
possessed of wisdom. 

No life is worthy and noble thab has no 
‘muat” in it—that is not realy to bow its 
most cherished schemes or ita fondest wishes 
to the ever-preeent authority of the still small 
Voice, 

As we grow wiss with az? and concomitant 
sorrowful experience, we find that change, not 
stability, is the law of life, and that all things 
are for a time; while nothing, not the universe 
iteelf, is for ever. 

Wire our limited miads and opportunities, 
all our knowledge must be to a certain extent 
fragmentary ; but it ia a good thing to have 
the fragments in some kind of order, to take 
stock of them, as it were, so as to know what 
ia there and what is not, aud thus be able to 
use them az required. 


but few are 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURZS., 


How to Wasa Oi (Froor) Crora.—Do nob 
slop @ lot of weter over it, as this causes the 
cloth to rol; wach with a soft flannel, Sun- 
light Soap and a little water. Wash off the 
soap, dry well, and polish with a little milk 
on a flannel, It wiil look like new. 

Satmon Satav.—Place om a bed of lettuce 
leaves in a flat ealad bowl, the contents “of one. 
balfa can of salmon, freed from oil and bones and 
flaked. Pour over the fich a little boiled salmon 
dressing or nisyonnaise, and garnish with slices 
of hard boiled egg and lemon. 

Srurrep Appies.—Wipa the apples with a wet 
towel, cuts thick slice from the stem end of each, 
scoop out the core without cutting through the 
apples, fill each one with an ounce of highly- 
seasoned sausage-meat, or with the slice from 
the top chopped and seasoned, Arrange on 4 
large tin pan, duet over with cracker-dust and 
bake until tender, Serve with pork tenderloins, 

Icep Pixnseere Syow.--Boill six ounces. of 


| loaf sugar io a pint ands haif of water, puttin 


ina fresh or preserved pieeapple. Boil until 
soft, squeeze in the juice of a lemon and pasa 
through a sieve. Or one may cut half a pineapple 
into slices, pound with sugar, mix this with the 
boiling sugar and lemon juice:and pass through 
the sieve. Freeze it to make. pineapple ice, and 
when well set, beat up the whites of two eggs 
toa snow with cold crushed suger mixed with 
the ice; All your fancy glasses wiih this aad 
serve with any delicate biscuit, : 


‘ 


| 


possess the largest treasure | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Inthe Andes there is a. wax tree, the product 
of which is very similar to beeswax. 
Tax oldest national flag in the world is tha 


| of Denmark, It has been in use sineo the year 


1219, 

Const islands are neyer more than ten or 
»welve feat above the surface of the ocean, thas 
limit being assigned to them by the &ction of the 
waves, 

Tes earliest Eaglish medals were for naval 
exploits, the medal struck after . the Armada 
representing the A: resting: on_ the flood ;. and 
the first medal for milié services was one 
iasued by Charles I. to his followera, ei 

Goxn in transit across the Atlantic ‘' sweats,” 
however tightly it may be packed. It fs yeually 

tin stoud kegs and squeezed in as tightly as 
possible, but there ia a lar allowance for loss 
by attrition upon the voyage, and in the course 
of years this loss to the commercial world 
amounte to a large sum, 

Tas largest cannon in the world was taken by 
the British when India was conquered. The 
cannon waa cast about the year 1500, and was 
the work of a chief named Chuleby Koomy Khan, 
of Abmednugger, The inside of the gua is fitted 
up with seats, and is a favourite place for the 
British officers to go for a quiet noonday asleep. 

A cvnious industry in somo of the provinces of 
China is the manufacture of mock money for 
| offering to the dead, The pieces are only half the 
size of the real coins, but the dead are supposed 
not to kuow the difference, To make them, tix, 
hammered out till itis not thicker than the 
| thinnest paper, is punched to the size required, 

and pasted on disea of cardboard, 

One of the most-recént, agit isthe most novel, 
of the applications of Prof, Rénatgen's discovery 
has been made in Museum of Natural 
History at Vienna. The museum contains au 
Egyptian mummy, which is human in form, but 
which, from the inscription onit, was taken to be 
that of an ibis, It was taken to the School of 
Photography and examined by being photo- 
graphed by the "X” rays, The picture 
obtainad shows the outlines of a large bird 
skeleton. 

A Wetsit engineer has suggested the sinking of 
a shaft 12,000 or 15,000 feet into the earth for 
the purpose of utilising the central heat of the 
globe, It fs said that such a depthis by xo 
means impossible, with the Improved machinery 
and advanced methods of the coming engineer. 
Water at a temperature of 200 deg. Centigrade, 
; which can, it is said, be obtained from these deep 
borings, would not only heat houses and public 
buildings, but w ald furnish power that could be 

tilised for many purposes, 

PyercinG glass with holes withopt —- is 
has always been a matter of more or less 
difficulty. Many ways have been tried, among 
which aré rapidly-rotating brass tubes filled 
vith water and emery. This answers for thick 
plates, while thinuer ones may be plerced with 
holes by pressing « disk of wet clay upon the 
glazs, and making a hole through the clay of the 
width desired, so that the glass is laid bare. 
Thea molten lead is poured into the hole, and the 
lead and glasa fall out at once, The quick Joca! 
heating of the glass causes & circular crack, the 
outline of which corresponds to the shape of the 
hole made in the’clay. ; 

Tuaycs to the investigations of our niodern 
Egyptologiste, the Egyptian temples, pyramidsaud 
tombs, statues, inscriptions and pictorial repre- 
sentations have at last yielded up thelr secret, 
avd enable us to assert, without hesitation, that 
ia the far remote period of four thousand years, 
in the laud of the,Pharachs, the game of draughts 
was @ favourite amusement in the houses of the 
poor and the PRN ord pene From these 
monumental rec f representations 
we learn what the daily domestic life, aaruse- 
ments, manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians were, The tians of he dre 


‘their game Dameh, and it very 
play ours, ai" 





same way as we 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


- 
r “Tr 


Pe 3) a _—m 
scrraanng—Not in book form. ‘5 
W. 8. ¥,--It tsa London hospital. 

Oup Reaper.—None of them in book form. 
J. B.—The threat addressed to you is a real one. 


Caprratiet.—One hundred pounda would be too small 


the house: 


Axitova Exgvmrn.—Not wntif thers is proof of the 


wife's eat,» 


Bos dcnzs.—The coin you speak of is not rare, and fetter anal ie is fall of alr v ; thea bake ft at 
of no speqial value, Ry 9d ‘ "( (}onee in buttered gem pans. ~The operation must be 
CurvmeIt may.not have been registered, and in that | very quickly govomplished to be euccessful, 
case is in privatehanda, 0 tee naA® io Borsa Minn, —Sutppose try. to! com- 
Op: >We cannot suggestan, f obtvining achool until you are ‘ 
11.0 goobred titanmentions fete vor Hato the “eorld Bako 4 a Bs be 
Oxe Wso Wants 10 Kxow.—We unbesitatingly. pro: he of ie dn You fate heghia Sie aed scate venumett? 
nounce against the marriage. toatl a eo make y 


A. V.—We shopld advise your tekingy the articles to 
an expert, who on seeing them can advise. 

Bruxy.— If you wish to get an engagement on board 
a private yacht, you must apply to the owner, 

i. Q. U.—It is not nenessary to have a stamp of any 
kind eponan 10U ; your security is all right. 

One wv A B1x.—¥Yot owe your master an apology 
and you ought to be upright enough to. make it. 

Garyiocss.—Yo2 will have to walt until your hafr 
ges +5 natural’ colour. You werd. very ‘foolish to 
bleach 16. 

levonanr.—A’ grass widow” {8 a woman living 
apart from ber husband—literally a “ grace widow,” or 
one by courtesy. , é 

xceLsion.—Write Government Diunigrents’ informa- 

tlon Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8.W., for latest 
trade reports fror the colonies, S i . 

Mrern.—Dogs and cate are frequently #0 efilicted, and 
re often very appreciative of those who relieve them 
by extracting the offending mem bers, 

Wutm+There is no limit or hours stated ip the 
Eduvation’ Act ; sr nt must influence the Board or 


the point, if are too exacting, . - 
J. M. W,—If your agreement ie foro much weekly, 
thea whether p 


to give it for every week 
RAVENBURST.--Assuredly theré is & duty pan lepga- 
cles; if you like to look into Whitaker's” y the 
you wilt And the whole scale stated thera..." 
Srotrep Dicx.—Rusty nail water will help to remove 
freckles, Puta few of auch naile in) a bo of water, 
and lave the face with the water nightand morning. 


Brapit.—There is a very gteat dea)! of :work ‘about 
such cooking, and the fowls do just as well without 
it nen is cert little reason for taking so much 
trouble. 

Putmaav.~A roan can take out a policy om his, life in 
favour of anyone he thinks §t, or taking it out in 
general terms may alwrwatds assign to a spocial 
individual, 

Younasten,—-The. only way ie by application in 
‘newer to advertisements and showing specimens of 
your werk or giving testimonials ; those posdéasing any 
friends cannot do more, tin: 

Menico.—The attainments meccseary to qualify are 
very bigh—higher than either in the law or the Church. 
We should adviec you to consult some judicious friend 
ou the subject. | 
_ Warrace.-The City of London is older than that of 
Edinburgh ; the former being in existence before the 
mvasion of the Romans, while the latter was founded 
vy the Saxons in the eighth century, 

Oxk woo Tumxsi—At thirteen years of ge you are’ 

alte Incapable'of deciding the matter of religious 
velfef for yourself ; you do not sce this meanwhile, hat 
— is just because your mind-is no older than’ your 
body. 

Sours Lonpower.—The Elephant and Castle was a 
noted stage-ooach house until the railway times, and 
wes originally a low-built road-side ino, with an outer 
gallery, @ drawing of which hangs in the. present 
tavern, 

Brrrox.—-The ;‘three crowns on the Union Jack” 
(there are Only two) are the crosses of St. Andrew 
(3cotland), 8t. George (Bogland) and 8t Patrick 
(ireland) ; the last named are similar, and inlaid upon 
the other, 

Masor.—-You are le your own master ; if it seens 
ceairable you can seék lodgings eleowhere than in your 


pe 


Burpe.—The rele ts that the busband “shouls furnish 


monthly er quarterly you will have 
in the; wh rch be ' 





t of law entitled to at loast a 
‘week's wages ; , if the case were inquired into, 


you might cz a claim fur damages as well, 
long illness, ha been brought vpon you by 
exposure infulfliingyyour duties. j 


H, 0. 0.~The word “pig” as applied to.iron is a 
mere pe tae the word “sow.” Whes iron ie melted 
channel called a '‘sow,” the laternal 
ies of which are called the “ pigs.” 

iron cools, aud is called **pig-iron.” 


com 
to be out uch as possible in the pure fresh air, 
i ie re vi ear rng, om ese fw 
’ 8 uu of every Zin e ear. 

i pre ok oe tals is wall-ventila tod, i’ 


Eoma,—Mix a of flour toa thick batter with 
wa: nae fal salt,’ xed 


L, P.—There is cnly one way in which. the compre- 

tipesue ga fnds ee ets Pal ne 
. an 

woode, Parlamentary ere, East Hastings nrect 

Flee London, the report of the Inspector- 

General of in ad; that gives the average 

height of ail-the forces in England. ; t 


_ & KING'S. DEFEAT, 


Lose had King W: ruled the laid 
With ell Haale: mld oe 
The forests bowed at his cot#mand, © 
He stayed the rivera’ courses ; 
He bound th¢ lakes intron chains; 
He slew the flowdrs tender, 
Hie cohorts camped on the plaius 
And hilis iu ming splendour. 
For butter or birds or hees 
Bis anh ete naught of Rity ; 
pie a ao mn or 
Jee : 
| The brow Bees Lid far from 


tJ 
The erstwhile 





in dread through the leafless bushes. 
But gainst the tyrant and his might 
A gallant band and da ; 
In serried lines, in Coe Bright 


z @- 
And birds now tell in burete of song, 


Tajo: teak : 
How alee led before the throng 
Of shining crocus lances | 
M. BR, 
Karg.--They may be:kept bright by leaving them 


once a Week etrong borax. water for several hours. 
The water should be nearly boiling when the «ilver is 
added toit. - ‘ 


A. C.—BSix large, ripe tomatoes. Skin and cut into 
small pieces, Spread a layer in the bottom of the 
baking-dish, season well, yut a layer of coarse bread- 
crumbs over the with plenty of butter.. Con- 
tinne this until the dish is fw, having bread-crumbs 
on the top... Bake one hour. 


Lavy Orase.—Silk underwear.and silk hosiery should 
be washed in warm water, and only the beat white un- 
soented castile soap used. Hos should never be 
ironed, esr¢clally silk, but pulled shape. Fancy 
hosiery should be washod on the wrong sice, in luke- 
warm Water, arid soap free from acids; thea rinsed in 
Clear cold water and dried in a heated place. 


- Constaxtine.—~The resen:bignoe between the Venetian 
gondola and the Turkish kiak is so strong as to make it 
certaim that. they have.a common origin. Take from 
the gondola the “‘felee” or hood, and the rostrated 
stem, and the remainder is practically the kiak. It is 
of all craft of lis sine the swiftest, the most eary to 
handle, and the moet comfortable, and as a general 
wins the Turks are admitted to be the best oarsmen in 
\rope. 

Dierrese.—You givé no idea as to material, Some 
coloured woollens will bear the stain to be washed out 
with hot soapy water, in which, according to the fast- 
ness of the dye, more or Jess chloride water has been 
added, then rinsed in water containing little ammonia, 
next dig in. a solution of hyposulpbite of soda, and 
then in a solution of tartaric acid, and finally washed in 
hot water, ‘It would need a practised haud to carry out 
the programme with success, 








's house; and, as regards your wages, the ew- 
ployer who paid them-over to anyone except yourself 
would be legally bound to pay them over to you upon | 
demand, ~ 

Starmsnictan,— Generally taking the entire world, it is | 
said that married people live lopger than single, and 
sboae who have to work hard for their living longer than 
those who do not; wile among the average rate of 
songevity is higher among. civilised than unci 


races, Further, le of Jar hyeique live longer 
than those of saad, pat those of mid size deat bot 





Poor Lrorke Donormy.—Yours is only a too common 
complaint. How can I improve my complexion without 
injuring the skin? youask, The t thing so far that 
has been brought under our notice is Dr. Mackenzle’s 
Arsenical Toilct Soap. It is wade from the purest 
ingredients, will not harm the most delicate skin, and 
is guaranteed absolutely harmless. Ladies of rank and 


SaLtow.The one way to’ keep « fresh complexion ix 


M. M.—Leading-strings are strings by which children 
are supported when g to walk ; thus to be in 
trings, 4s applied to an adult, is tu be in a state 

of infancy or depen dence, 

Youno Wire.—Peel and parbofl in salted water, take 
from the fire and drain dry. . Brush each potato over 
with beaten yolk of ogg, roll in breadcrumbs, drop 
{ato hot lard, and fry golden brown. Drain dry, and 
serve a8 a garnich io chops or steaks, 

Nan.—Wash a cu of rice. Have two tablerpoonfula 
of butter over the firein a trying pan, end when very 
hot stir the rico init. Stirit continnowsly until it isa 

jen brown, when add to it a copia) of tomatoes. 
tir it well, cover and let it cool gently until the rice is 
tender. Aid aalt and 4 little pepper. 

Brurm.—Take a quart of green rooseberries and boll 
them with one pound of coarse brown sugar. in threc- 

uarters of a pint of brown vinegar till yartly cooked, 

place in a jar, Add one pound stoned 
and chopped raisins, three ounces of gariic, pounded 
and dried, three ounces of mustard acc, bruised, and 
ons ounce of pounded chillies, Place the jar in ‘cco! 
oven for several hours a day for four consecutive day», 
and after, if the chutnee appears too dry, add a litrle 

» Stir the contents of the jar cach day before 


ng it in the oven again. 
Mavv.—Pour half a gallon of water over one pound 
of quassia allowing st to etand all night, and then 
the strained fluid cown to one quart. @ woud 


must be again boiled with onc quart of water, until ore 
pint remains, when the two infusions are mixed 


, and from half to three quarters of a pound of 
sugar disselved in it. The paper is now through 
the fluid, drained and hung up to dry. Blotting paper 


of any colour may be used, and a sma)? bit of it placed’ 
in a saucer of water will prove a very effectual 
destroyer of the pest. 

Hicuiaxpsn.—The kilted regiments in the Britieh 
A are nine in number, the forty-second and seventy~- 

(linked), the seventy-second aud ‘seventy-eight! 
(linked), seventy-ninth, the ninety-first, and ninety- 
third ed), the uinety-seeond and seventy. filth 
(linked); mere number of ‘ honours” counts for very 
little, lor while regiments engaged in recent ware, in 
which battles were frequent and fatal, those which wera 
outin more remote military operations have ‘‘ honours” 
for every battle they took ae in; the linking of High- 
land regiments has made if impossible pow to aacertain 

ours accurately. 

May Biossom.--One teacup butter, 
sugar, three teacups flour, oue teacup milk, one tea- 
spoon baking powder, one teaspoon essence of lemon, 
two ounces currants, threé egge ; put butter and sigar 
into a basin, and with a wooden spoon teat them till 
they are the thickness of cream; then add the egge 
very well beaten, and mix in thoroughly, after which 
add the milk. Mix the baking powder with.the flour 
end-add it next, then the essence, and beet the whole 
thoroughly. Linea flat cake tin or roasting pan with 
ba paper, kle over the currants, well-washed, 
éried and pick Pour in the mixture and bake for 
about an hour. Ice over the top, and cut into squares. 


Crnwe.—Five ounce brown bread crumbs, three eggs, 
four ouxices sugar, one tea cupful millr, two ts blerpocn- 
fula cream, two ongces cherries, half teaspoonful 
vanilla, Pat butter and sugar in a basin and best 
them till like cream. Then add the yolke of the egus, 
then ‘the milk and the bread crumbs. Beat oll very 
well.’ Stix in at last the whites of the ezge very woll 
beaten, the vanilla and cherries cut up in very small 

Keserve six of the cherries to decorate the 

a pudding mould—butter it care- 

fully. and dust it over with the sugar, and decorate with 

the cherries reserved. Pour in the pudding, cover with 
buttered paper, and steam for one hour, 


, .Ampirion.—The faterlor of Muscat ie porticularly 
gloomy, the baz:ars are narrow and dirty, and rcofe: 
over. with palm matting. They offer but little of 
interest, and if you ars fond of the Arabian sweetmeat 
called halwa i: is just as well not to watch it betug 
made there, for niggers’ feet are ueualy employed 
to atir it, and the knowledge of this is apt to +poil the 
flavour. Most of Muscat is now in rujfps, Fiity years 
ago the population must have been nearly three times 
greater than itis now. There is also wanting in the 
town the: feature which makes most Moslem towns 
ploturesque—namely, the winaret. The morgnes ci 
the Ibadhbieh sect are squalid and uninteresting. At 
first it is difficult to recognize them from the courtyard 
of an ordinary house, but by degrees the eye gets trained 
to identify a morque by the tiny substitute for a 
minaret attached to each—namely, a sort of bell-shaped 
cone about four feet high, which is placed above one 

corner of the inclosed wall, 


two teacupe 











Tax Lorvow Reaper con be scent Bey part of the 
world, post-tree, Three-haitpence Weekly ; or Quarterly 
Qne Shilling and Bightpence. ; : 


Ava, Biox Numeres, Pants and Vouvees are in print, 
and may be had of all Bookselicx, 

NOTICE.—Part 419, Now Ready, price Sixpence, powte 
free, Mabivenge. Also Vol LXVL, bound in cloth, 
an 


Tax INDEX 10 Vou. LXYVI. ts Now Ready ; Price Ous 
Penny, post-free, ee-haliponce, 


@T Avv Lorress tro Bt Apprrssep 7 Tee Epiton oF 
Tax Loxvonw Hixaven, 854, Strand, W.0. 





fashion are known to have testified to ita beneficial 
effects. It can be obtained of S, Harvey, 5, Denman- | 
stréet, London-bridge, price one shilling per cake, or 
three cakes for 2s. id , postage three pence extra, 


48+ We cammot undertake to return refocted manu: 
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WHERE THE COOK GOT HIS DINNER 


We know a cook who works in a big London hotel. | 
He is a genius in his line, and, like other geniuses, he 
can produce wonderful effects with the most simple 
means. With a little fish, some good: beef, and a few 
vegetables, he can get up a better dinner than a less 
gifted person could with the resources of a whole 
market. And he can make astonishing dishes with 
tongue-twisting French names. Goodness knows what 
he puts into them; he leaves other people to enjoy 
the product of his talents. He says that when he 
wants a really good dinner he goes to the little suburban 
house where his old mother lives, and she prepares it ; 
her cookery is plain and simple, yet her son delights in 
it. His friends think he is an odd man. 

We also know a baker at Horsepath; Wheatley, near 
Oxford. From his ovens come the lightest of bread 
und the most tempting of rolls and buns. For years 
this baker has done a brisk trade, yet could not even ° 
look upon his own wholesome wares without a shudder ; 





he could not have turned more decidedly from rank 
oison. Indeed, his bread was poison to him, and not 
owing to any fault of his either. 

‘‘ Hight years ago,”’ he says, “I began to be troubled 
with my stomach. At first I had a bad taste in the 
mouth, and after meals had pain at my chest and side. 
1 was also troubled with wind, and had a gnawing, 
craving feeling at my stomach as if wanting food, which, 
when put before me, I conld not touch. 
my work, but was seldom free from pain. 
began to take a medicine that had benefited my mother, 
called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After taking it 
a short time I found relief, and soon the indigestion 
If any of us ail anything a few doses of the 
medicine put us all right. You may make what use 
you wish of this statement. (Signed) W. Surman 
(baker), Horsepath, Wheatley, near Oxford, June 16th, 
1893.’ 

So long as the human race is tormented by such 
an evil as this the remedy named by Mr. Surman will 
be needed. 


left me 


a low, weak state. My appetite was very poor, and 


I kept on with | 
At last I | 


| or kidney trouble. 
they feel shivery, downhearted, and miserable. 


good. After suffering two years I read of a medicine 
called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I got a bottle, 
and after taking it a short time, all pain and distress 


‘left me, I could digest my food, and soon got as strong 


as ever. In the spring of 1891 my husband was 
troubled with severe indigestion which nothing relieved. 
Seeing the great benefit I had derived from Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup he commenced taking it, with 
the same happy result as in my own case. If any of 
us ail anything a few doses of the medicine soon set 


us right. You may make what use you like of this 
statement. (Signed) (Mrs.) Emma Butler, White Swan 


Inn, Pleasley Hill, near Nottingham, June 6th, 1893.” 


\ 


The-ady is quite right in calling such a result a happy ~ 


one; and there are many who, on reading how. she 
was cured, will thank her for allowing the facts to be 
published. The complaint from which she suffered 
—indigestion and dyspepsia—is dreadfully prevalent, 
and until the discovery of Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
nothing seemed able to cure it. Thousands—yes, 
millions—whose health might have been restored, 
and their lives made long and useful, pined and sank 
into untimely graves through the power of it. 

Yes, indeed. And if we may say so, the worst of this 
disease is that it is so deceptive—it is such a cheat. 
How? do you ask me?’ Well, I'll tell you. 

It is this way. People have all sorts of pains—ia 
the chest, in the head, in the arms and legs—all over, 
in fact. They have heart palpitation, they have a 
bad cough that looks like consumption, they spit up 
phlegm, they get weak and thin, they get nervous and 
fidgety and can’t sleep o’ nights, they have chills with 
a fever to follow, they have what is called liver complaitt 
The skin and eyes go yellow, and 
And 
so it goes in fifty directions. And they fancy they have 
as many different ailments, and dose themselves on thai 
theory. 


But, as a matter of fact, all these complainis, 


; | with all variatiofis results erefore 
“Tn the autumn of 1890,”’ writes a lady, “I fell into | with all variatiofis of them, are results, and therefore 


after eating I had pain and tightness at the chest and | 


sides, also pain in the back. My food, however light 


afraid to eat, and I got into a very weak state. I took 
iff kinds of medicines, but nothing did me any 


giterent 


symptoms, of one real disease, and only one—indi- 
And that you ean cure with 
Then all the rest fly away like 


gestion and dyspepsia. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 


and simple, gave me so much pain that I was almost | crows when you fire a gun into the flock. 


You may save yourself a lot of suffering by remem- 


| bering what I tell you, and acting on it. 
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